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| hours the night before, and I felt astonished at my past fears. 


A TALE OF NORMANDY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
CHAP. XIIl..- THE. MURDEat. 


* IT was awakened by the Malay knocking at my door, which I had fastened 
on the inside ; and as I had laid down, as I have already said, in my clothes, 
I rose immediately and drew the bolt. The servant came in and threw open 
the shutters, and the light of the sun entered my apartment. I flew to the 
window. 

“ Tt was one of those beautiful autumnal mornings in which the sky, before 
showing itself in its veil of cloud, bestows a parting smile on the earth ; every- 
thing in the park was so calm and quiet, that I began almost to doubt the 
truth of what I had seen. Still, the events of the night were most vividly 
impressed on my mind ; and the very places on which my eyes rested recalled 
their minutest details to me. There was the iron gate, which had opened 
to let in the three men and the woman ; the path they had followed; the very 
foot-prints on the sand, more visible in the spot where the victim had strug- 
gled, and when those who were carrying her along had borne harder upun 
the ground in overcoming her resistance. 
rection I have already indicated, and disappeared under the alley of lime 
trees. I then wished, in order if possible to make yet more sure the evidence 
of my senses, to see whether other proofs would be added to these; and I 
entered the library. The shutter was half open as I left it; a chair lay over- 
turned in the middle of the room, the same which I had heard fall ; and ap- 


proaching the panel, and looking very attentively, I distinguished the almost | 


imperceptible groove on which it glided, I applied my hand to the moulding, 
and it gave way. At this moment some one opened the door of my chamber, 
and I had only time to push back the panel, and snatch a book from one of 
the shelves, before the Malay entered to let me know that breakfast was on 
the table, and I followed him. 

“On entering the dining-room I started with surprise, for I had expected 
to see the count: he was not there, however; nor was there a cover laid for 
him. ‘Has not the count returned?’ cried I. 

“ The Malay made a sign in the negative. 

“¢No!’ murmured I, in amazement. 

“¢ No,’ he replied by another sign. 

“T sank into my chair. The count not returned? Yet I most certainly 
had seen him: he had come to my bed—drawn my curtains the hour after 
T had seen the three men ; and those three must surely have been the count 
and his two friends, Max and Henry, carrying off a woman; they only in fact 
could have had the key of the park gate and entered so freely, without being 
observed or molested: it was so—there could be no doubt of it. This, then, 
was the reason the count had objected to my coming to the castle: this was 
the occasion, too, of the pretended hunting party. The carrying off of this 
woman had been agreed upon, no doubt before my arrival, and had now been 
accomplished. So the count no longer loved me—he loved another —and 
that other was at the chateau, no doubt in the pavilion. 

“ Yes, thus I went on thinking ; and the count, in order to satisfy himself 
that I had neither seen nor heard anything—in short, that I was free from 
suspicion —had ascended the library stairs, removed the panels, drawn my 
curtains, and having, as he thought, ascertained that I was asleep, returned 
to his amours. All was now explained, I thought, as clearly as if I had seen 


| it: my jealousy had, in one instant, seen through walls, and solved the mys- 


tery —nothing remained for me to learn. I sallied forth, stifled with my 


emotion. 
“ The tracks on the path had been already effaced; the sand had been le- 


velled with a rake. I followed the lime-walk, reached the oak wood, saw 
the pavilion, and walked around it; it was shut up, and apparently unoc- 
cupied, as on the preceding day. I returned to the chateau, went up to my 
chamber, threw myself into the arm-chair in which I had passed so many cruel 
No doubt it 
had been the shades of night, or rather the absence of a strong passion, which 


| had thus weakened my mind. 


“T passed great part of the day in walking to and fro in my chamber, open- 
ing and shutting the window, and awaiting the evening with as much impa- 
tience as I had the day before dreaded its approach. I was at length called 
to dinner. I went down, and found as at breakfast but one cover, near which, 
however, lay a letter. I recognised the handwriting of Horace, and eagerly 
broke the seal. 

“He excused himself to me for leaving me thus alone for two days; but 
said it had not been in his power to return, his word having been pledged 
before my arrival, and he being forced, at whatever cost, to abide by it. I 
crushed the letter between my hands without finishing it, and threw it into 
the fire. I then forced myself to eat something in order to turn away the sus- 
picions of the Malay, and returned to my chamber. 

“ My commands of the preceding evening had not been forgotten. I found 
a large fire in my room; but this was not what now occupied my thoughts. 
I had a plan to arrange, and I seated myself to reflect upon it. As to my 
fears of the night before, they were all forgotten. 

“Count Horace and his companions, (for the men Ihad seen could have 
been no other,) had entered through the iron gate, and had carried the woman 
to the pavilion; the count had then mounted the secret stairs, to see whether 
Lhad been asleep, and whether I could have seen or heard anything of what 
had passed. I had therefore, I concluded, only to follow the stairs, which 
would probably lead me to the place whence he had come; and this I 
resolved to do. 


— — _-——___—_-— 
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| “TI looked at the clock : the hands pointed to a quarter past eight. §I exa- 


mined the shutters, and found they had not been closed, so that to-night there 
was no transaction to be concealed, I supposed, sinee the precaution of the 
preceding evening had been omitted. I opened the window. 

“ The night was stormy. I heard the distant thunder, and the sound of the 
sea breaking over the beach; but there was in my heart a tempest wilder than 
that of the elements; and the thoughts conflicting in my brain were more 
gloomy and turbulent than the waves of the sea, Two hours elapsed, during 
which I remained in the same spot, with my eyes unconsciously resting upon a 
small statue, which stood half concealed among the trees. 

“ At length I thought the moment had arrived. I could hear no sound 
in the chateau; the same rain, from which you sought shelter among the ruins 
of the abbey, on the night between the 27th and 28th of September, now began 
to fall in torrents. For one moment I left my head exposed to the waters of 
heaven, and then drawing it in, I shut the window, and closed the shutters. 

“TI left my chamber, and advanced a few steps into the corridor. The 
whole castle was in silence. The Malay, I concluded, was in bed, or else was 
waiting on his master in some other part of the establishment. Returning, 
therefore, to my chamber, I fastened the door. It was now half past ten, and 
there was nothing to be heard but the moans of the hurricane, the noise of 
which would aid me by drowning that which I myself should make. I tock a 
candle, and went to the library door. It was locked ! 

“ Thad, no doubt, been observed in the morning; and-the Malay, fearing 
I might discover the stairs, had closed this outlet to my chamber. Happily 
the count had taken care to show me another. 

“I passed behind my bed, and pressed against the moulding; the panel 
I went directly forward, with a firm 
and unhesitating step, to the secret door, removed the volume that concealed 
the brass knob, pressed the spring, and the door opened. 

“ T attempted the stairs; there was just room for one person. I deseended, 
listening at every step, but heard nothing. 

“ At the bottom of the third flight I found another door: this was merely 
latched, and opened at my first attempt. 

“ T now found myself under an archway, leading far onward in a direct line. 
After following this for about five minutes, I reached a third door like the 
second. It offered no resistance, and opened on another stair like that of the 
library, but having only two flights. The outlet to these stairs was a square 
iron panel, and half opening it, I heatd the sound of voices. I extinguished 
my candle, placed it on the last step, and glided through the opening, which 
was formed, I found, by a moveable ¢himney-back. Replacing it softly, I 
found myself in a sort of chemist’s laboratory, very dimly lighted —the hight 
from the next apartment reaching this cabinet only through a circular opening 
above a door, shaded by a little green curtain. As to the windows, they were 
so carefully shut up, that, even in the daytime, allexternal light must have 
been excluded. 

“ T had not been mistaken in thinking I had heard voices. The conver- 
sation was loud in the adjoining room, and I recognised the voices of the count 
and histwo companions. I placed a chair near the door, and, standing upon 
it, in this manner reached the little window over the door, and could see 
directly into the apartment. 

“ Count Horace, Max, and Henry, were seated at table; the orgies, never- 
theless, were drawing near a close. The Malay, standing behind the count's 
chair, was waiting upon them. Each of the revellers wore a blue cotton blouse, 
had a hunting knife stuck in his belt, and a pair of pistols lying within reach 
of hishand. Horace rose, as if about to retire. 

«“ ¢ What, so soon ?’ cried Max. 

“« Why, what do you want with me here ?’ replied the count. ' 

“* To drink !’ said Henry, raising his glass. 

“* Tt is a great pleasure, to be sure, to drink with you two,’ replied the count, 
‘when at the third bottle you both are as drunk as porters.’ 

“* Let's play, then,’ said one. 

“*T am no sharper, to win your money when you are no longer in a condi- 


— 


. 
- 


tion to take care of it,’ replied the count, shrugging his shoulders, and half turn- | 


ing away. 
Se Weil, then, make love to our fair English captive. Your man has taken 
care that she shall not be cruel. On my word he’s a jolly knave, and under- 
stands a thing or two. Here, my fine fellow,’ continued Max, giving the 
Malay a handful of gold. 
“* Generous as a robber !' said the count. 


“* Come, come, that’s no answer, replied Max,’ risinginhisturn, ‘Say at 
once, do you want the woman, or do you not?’ 

“*T do not,’ said the count. 

«“¢ Then she’s mine,’ eried the other. 

«* One moment, if you please!’ interposed Henry, extending his hand. ‘ It 


seems to me that I am somebody to be consulted, and that I have rights as 
well as other people. Who killed the husband, pray?’ 

“* Indeed, that is a consideration,’ said the count, laughing. 

“ At these words a groan was heard. I turned my eyes towards the side 
whence it proceeded, and beheld a female extended on a bed, with her limbs 
secured to the posts. My attention had been, at first, so exclusively absorbed, 
that I had not before perceived her. 

“* But who waited for them at Havre, I should be glad to know?* con- 
tinued Max. ‘Who came post-haste to give the infor aation?’ 

“«The devil!" said the count; ‘the case is gettiny quite 3 it 
would take king Solomon himself to decide which hrs the best — the 
spy or the assassin.’ : 
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“* It must be decided, notwithstanding,’ said Max. 
my head, and now I am in love with the woman.’ 

“* And so am I,’ said Henry ; ‘so, since you don't care for her, give her to 
whichever of us two you think proper.’ 

“* So that the other one may inform against me, after some drunken frolic, 
when, as at present, he doesn’t know what he’s about, eh? Not so, gentlemen. 
You are both rich, young, and handsome, and I give you ten minutes for the 
courtship. So to it, my brave Don Juans.’ 

“* Setting aside the courtship, what you say is a pretty good notion,’ 
replied Henry. ‘ Let her choose for herself, which of us she likes best.’ 

“* So be it,’ answered Max, ‘but she must be quiet. Do you explain it to 
her, Horace —you that speak every language under the sun.’ 

*** Very willingly,’ said Horace; and turning to the unhappy lady, ‘ Madam,’ 
said he, addressing her in the purest English, ‘here are two robbers, friends 
of mine ; both of good family, moreover, of which we can give you parchment 
proof if you desire it; who, educated in the principles of the Platonic school 
of philosophy, which advocates the division of property, began by eating up 
their own share; and thereupon, finding things ill-ordered in society, vir- 
tuously betook themselves to the highways frequented by the people compos- 
ing that society, for the purpose of rectifying its injustice, correcting its 
errors, and levelling its inequalities, For five years, to the great glory of 
philosophy and the police, they have religiously occupied themselves in this 
mission, which affords them, in return, the means of figuring in the most 
honourable manner in the saloons of Paris; and which will at last conduct 
them, as has happened in my own case, to some advantageous match, by which 
they will be exempted from playing the parts of Karl Moor and Jean Slogar. 
Meantime, there being but one lady in the castle at present, and that lady 
being my wife, whom I do not choose to give them, they humbly request 
that you will choose between them, whichever you like best ; failing which, 
they both intend to take you. Have I spoken good English, madam, and 
made myself understood ?’ 

“* Oh!’ cried the wretched woman, ‘if you have any pity in your heart, 
kill me, only kill me!’ 

“* What does she say?’ muttered Max. 

“* She says it is infamous, that's all,’ said Horace; ‘and I confess I am 
somewhat of her opinion.’ 

“* Then,’ said Max and Henry, both rising. 

“* Do as you please,’ said the count; and resuming his seat, he poured 
out a or of champagne, and drank it off. 

“* Oh, kill me, do kill me!’ again shrieked the poor woman, on seeing the 
two young men about to advance. 

“ And now happened what might have been easily foreseen. Max and his 
rival, heated with wine, finding themselves face to face, and impelled by the 
same passion, regarded each other with angry looks. 

“* You wont give her up, then ?’ said Max. 

“*No!’ replied Henry, ‘ I will not.’ 

“* Well, then,’ said the first, ‘I will take her, that’s all.’ 

“* We'll see that,’ replied the other, 

“* Henry,’ cried Max, grinding his teeth, ‘I swear to you, by my honour, 
that the woman shall be mine.’ 

“* And J promise you, on my ap. she shall be mine; and I care more for 
my life, I rather think, than you do for your honour.’ 

“ They stepped back a few paces, drew their hunting-knives, and rushed 
upon each other. 
|  * Oh! I conjure you, in the name of Heaven,’ cried the prostrate victim, 
| for the third time, ‘ for pity’s sake, to kill me.’ 
|  *What was it you were saying just now; said Horace, keeping his seat, 
and addressing the two young men in the tone of a master. 

«*T said,’ replied Max, aiming a blow at Henry, ‘ that the woman shall be 
mine.’ 


‘ You first put it into 
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“* And IJ,’ replied Henry, pressing his adversary in his turn, ‘ that she shall 
not be his, but mine.’ 


“* Well,’ muttered Horace, ‘ you both lied; for neither of you shall have 
| her.’ 


* With these words he took a pistol from the table, slowly raised it in the 











direction of the bed, and fired. ‘The ball passed between the two combatants, 
and struck the unfortunate woman to the heart. 


“ At this sight I uttered a cry of horror, and fainted —as lifeless, to all ap- 
pearance, as the victim who had received the death-stroke. 


——— 


AO OLED I 


THE LOG CABIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING.” 
THE SECOND PERIOD — continued from page 145. 

Tue first morning after my arrival I arose early ; the atmosphere without 
was mild, but within it was summer heat ; no windows were thrown open 
to air the apartments; and on examining, I found they were not intended 
to be raised, but to be taken out; being a new house, the obvious ill con- 
sequences of taking out a glass window, and setting it in any accidental 
renee manner had not oceurred. The panes were yet whole, but so 

with dirt, that it was difficult to see through them. I asked the 

two boys—.one eight, the other ten years old — where we were to wash. 
hey carried me out to the rain-water trough in the clearing, from which the 
animals drank, and where, by the feathers swimming on the top, I con- 
cluded the fowls bathed. It was too repulsive; and I said to the little 
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fellows, “ I will show you a better way, if you will go with me to the mill- 
stream.” 

They gladly assented. I returned to my plunder, selected one or two of 
the white towels that my dear cousin Ellen had provided for me, and off we 
went, leaping over stumps of trees in our gambols. My heart was light — 
I saw before me a world of usefulness — and I felt that I could win the 
confidence of these little fellows. 

They led me to a smooth, glassy sheet of water, about two feet deep; and 
in this I initiated my young friends, promising them, when they became 
familiar with bathing, that I would learn them to swim in deep water. I 
then gave them one of my towels, while I went through my own ablutions. 

You will perhaps wonder that an incident so trifling as this should come 
into my narrative; but has not my whole life been made up of trifles? 
Causes are often disproportioned to effects. In the present instance my in- 
fluence with the boys had begun by this simple operation ; and they returned 
with a pure and healthy glow upon their cheeks. 

April mornings, in New England, are often cold and misty ; but here the 
sun arose in full glory, and shone warm and red upon the water, giving it 
the cast of opal. 

Heaps of brush and dried grass were scattered about, and such bright 
beams fell upon them, that they seemed ready for conflagration, 

The boys amused themselves with throwing grass at each other; and 
finally they became so familiar as slily to give me a share of it; it was a fair 
challenge — I accepted it, and pelted them in turn. 

We entered the house like playmates ; breakfast was ready, and the odour 
of fried pork was not unwelcome to either of us after our morning exercises ; 
but there were details connected with want of neatness that excited a disgust 
I found difficult to overcome. The Squire had begun his repast, Mrs. 
March was preparing the coffee, the oldest daughter seemed to be assisting 
her, and a very little girl was crawling about the room, 

Suddenly the mother exclaimed, “ Well now, boys, what is the meaning 
of this? You are covered with dirt. Where have you been?” 

Some of the hay and dried grass had clung to our garments. 

“ We have been with He,” said one of the boys, pointing to me; “ He has 
been a cleaning us at the brook.” 

“ A cleaning you!” exclaimed the angry mother. “ You are as dirty as 
pigs, and so is he— you aint fit to come among christian folks. Go shake 
yourselves,” 

The boys vocifera 2d that they had been to wash in the brook, and that 
they were clean; but at length they were borne down by the assertions of the 
mother, and we quietly ate our breakfast. 

I have related this little scene, because it fully illustrates Mrs. March’s 
ideas of neatness. The exterior was alone observed ; garments were turned 
on the wrong side when the right was greased and soiled; bed-linen, and 
those rare articles, table-cloths, shared the same fate. 

How often I thought of the order and neatness of my grandmother's 
dwelling, and, above all, of Ellen’s care that every thing should be arranged 
with method! ‘Then came before me her bright, animated face, her dark, 
sparkling eyes, her cherry-coloured lips, and those conspicuous white teeth 
which used to half displease me. I contrasted her figure with my landlady’s, 
for whom nature had done as much; for it was really good: but with the 
purity of the exterior that of the mind seemed wanting. Then her feet! 
how forcibly they brought Ellen’s to my recollection, with her snowy white 
stockings and black morocco slippers. She was peculiar in her household 
dress; she wore a short gown and dark shirt, with a light-coloured apron, 
and when engaged in domestic work, her sleeves were raised above her 
elbows, leaving her fair, round arms exposed to view. Mrs. March wore 
her sleeves to the wrist; consequently they partook of the nature of her oc- 
cupation ; and then her long robes were continually in her way, and often 
upset her skillet, When this happened, she would generally give it an im- 
patient push with her foot. 

It is not my intention to dwell on the peculiarities of manner which I 
found in my new abode; but the want of method and neatness was too 
striking to pass by, and I formed a thousand plans for reform. I was 
curious to know whether it was confined to one house, or whether the whole 
town of Cassius shared the same deficiency. 

As my great object was to obtain a school, I consulted with Squire March 
on the usual proceeding. By his direction I drew up a statement of what 
I proposed to teach, and my terms for each scholar, and he kindly offered 
to take me in his waggon and go round with me to the different families, 

I found that I had my way to make over the rubbish which my pre- 
decessor had left behind. They had taken him on his own recommendation, 
and he had proved every way inadequate. 

I exhibited my specimens of penmanship, and the letter of reeommenda- 
tion from my schoolmaster, testifying to my moral character and qualifi- 
cations for teaching, I also told them that I did not come amongst them 
for a summer's residence, but that I meant to become a settler; that if I 
succeeded in giving satisfaction, I hoped to receive the aid of the school fund, 
and to purchase a quarter-section, for which I had laid by towards it 
pretty considerable funds. 

Simple as was this statement, and humble as were my pretensions, they 
were well received. I have always found, that, however illiterate or ignorant 
people may be, we may generally rely upon their good sense, or perhaps, I 
ought rather to say, upon a perception of their own interest. About thirty 
landholders signed my paper, which constituted nearly the whole number 
belonging to Cassius. My good friend, Squire March, headed the paper, 
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and I was not a little indebted to him for my favourable reception, he being 
one of the trustees of the school fund. 

It may be well to mention, that there is a reservation made by the United 
States for the use of schools. The sixteenth section of every township is 
always appropriated to this purpose. Every one knows that a section is 
six hundred and forty acres, 


A purchaser of land may buy a quarter-section, or, if he desires it, it may 


| be subdivided into eighty acres, and then into forty: this is the smallest 


quantity sold by government. A man may take two forties— one forty of 
prairie land, and another forty of timber. By this means they often greatly 
improve their bargain, taking two forties of the best land from any section. 

The hundred dollars left me by my father remained entire, and this I had 
appropriated to the purchase of eighty acres of land, being the exact amount. 

The expenses of my journey on I had defrayed from my earnings, and 
I had still something left for my board at one dollar per week, and other 
necessary expenses, 

I am aware that it is painful for a generous spirit to submit to the tram- 


| mels of penury, to be constantly calculating the outgoings of dollars and 


cents, to live in the cheapest manner, to wear ordinary and coarse garments, 
to travel on foot to save the expense of riding— in short, to make cheap- 
ness, not comfort, his unvarying standard, it is not only painful, but it has 
a tendency to narrow the mind, and produce a sordid anxiety for the future. 

But though this situation of life has its evils, it has likewise its blessings ; 
the man who lives within his means has a feeling of independence which 
enobles his moral nature, and counteracts the influence of these petty details. 

It is true that he cannot be liberal, but he denies himself that he may be 
just to others. The man who preserves his independence, who neither 


| borrows nor begs, who incurs no debts, has a shield against temptation. 


In this sense the poet was right, when he declared “ An honest man the 
noblest work of God,” for he stands morally equal with the most exalted of 
his fellow-men. 

In the course of my short life, and when obliged to practise a penurious 
economy, I have sometimes felt a momentary degradation at the sneers and 
raillery of such men as Leonard Howe and other dissolute fellow-boarders, 
who contrived to appear regardless of money, probably because it was not 
their own. But I felt now the wisdom of this self-denial. I had in my 
own hands the means of an honest living. One of our great men said, many 
years ago, “ On a hundred acres of American forest a man may become a 
substantial farmer.” * 

This farm, if I pleased, was mine; but before I made the purchase, I 
wished fully to weigh the advantages and disadvantages, and also the chances 
I might have of being established as a respectable and useful teacher. 

At length the day arrived on which I was to open my school. The 
section allotted by the government was sufficiently central. The school- 
house was built in a rough style, with logs like the children’s cob-houses, 
and stood on the prairie, not far from timber land 

It was a desolate-looking ‘place in itself; yet there was a picturesque 
beauty about the little building, standing alone, and sheltered by wild 
grape-vines, with flowers springing round it of the brightest hue, that 
sent gladness to my heart. For the mild season I could desire nothing more 
lovely. And then the forest, the dark, mysterious forest near, where I 
might spend my noon-day intervals between schools. However valuable 
might be the prairie land, it was its dowry of timber that seemed to me in- 
estimable. What can supply the place of trees that have scarcely attained 
their growth in a century? The period of man’s life dwindles into a point 
compared with theirs! Near the edge of the prairie, not many rods from 
the school-house, stood four or five of these magnificent landholders. I 
looked at them with reverence, It seemed as if they were placed there to 
guard the entrance to the dark and gloomy forest, matted with underwood. 
I determined that this spot should be my pleasure-ground. Here I would 
exercise my ingenuity in making rustic seats; and, when completed, I would 
devote a portion of my time to study and meditation. I*would endeavour 
to develope the true nature and end of my existence ; and here, too, I would 
indulge dreams of domestic happiness, that, as yet, was hardly shadowed out 
in my imagination; but now | must to my work, for the scholars are arriving. 

I am not going to enter the details of my new occupations. I will only 
mention that my trials, and they were many, proceeded from the parents. In 
this new settlement, jealousy, suspicion, and an overweening ambition, stimu- 
lated by parental affection, were disproportionate to all other powers of mind. 

The boy who behaved well and acquired the best lesson, obtained the 
highest place in his class, ‘This drew upon him an abundance of ill-will, 
and upon the school-master the constant charge of partiality. One mother, 
whose son had been allowed to stay at home for the most trifling excuses, 
almost every day, finding that he continued at the foot of the class, came to 
remonstrate. 

“ I should like to know what James has done that you always keep him 
at the bottom ?” 

“ The difficulty is,” I replied, “that he has done nothing, and does 
nothing.” 

“ Well, I won't have it, no how; so you may put him up at the head, 
and a-done with it, or I'll take him away from school ; for I won't have him 
trod upon, no how.” 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “ if you let him come steadily, he may get his lessons, 
and shortly take his turn at the head.” 


* Franklin, 
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“ But I can’t spare him; I want him to help me, don't I, Jim?” 

“ Yes,” said Jim; “ you want me to drive out the pigs, and rock the 
baby, while you go a visiting.” 

“ That's a thumper. It is not no such thing; you know you are out of 
sight as soon as my back is turned,” retorted the mother. 

The boys were attentive to the conversation, and I would not lose this 
opportunity of giving them a lesson, 

“ Mrs. Barber, I can do no more for your son than for any other of the 
scholars. He must get his own lesson; no human power can do it for him. 
If you do not let him have the same advantages, and the same opportunities 
of learning as his school-mates, it is you that keep him at the bottom of the 
class; if he does not improve the opportunities given him, and is idle and 
inattentive, he keeps himself there, and there is no use in his coming to school,” 

“ James,” said I, addressing him mildly, “ would you like to be at the 
head of the class ?” 

He replied with quickness, “ Yes.” 

“ Very well, you must work for it; do you not see that we obtain nothing 
without labour? Ifa man owns a whole section of land, he cannot have a 
farm without cultivation; he must plough the ground and sow his grain, 
Now, boys, each of you own a farm in his own right. Your mind is yours 
by the gift of your heavenly Father, and a noble gift it is, and full of 
treasures. The poet says, 

My mind a kingdom is. 
We will say my mind is a farm ; now, what will you do for it first? all may 
answer, and the one that answers best shall be at the head of the class this 
morning. I give you ten minutes to think it over.” 

I found Mrs. Barber began to take some interest in the question, for she 
seated herself, exclaiming, “ I never!” 

At the end of the ten minutes I took out my watch, and called for an 
answer. Some replied, I will fence mine; others, I will sow corn and melons 
in mine; but most of them said, I will plough mine. James Barber was 
silent. “ You have not answered,” said I. 

“ Why don’t you say plough it, you goose,” exclaimed his mother, 

“ ’Cause I a’n’t a mind to,” said the boy. 

“ Well, Jim, say what you think.” I marked his kindling eye. 

“ I'd drain it,” said he, “ and clear away the stumps and the rubbish, and 
then I'd plough it and sow grain.” 

“ Go uppermost,” said I ; “ you have answered best.” 

I took much pains to make the illustration clear to their comprehension 
— to compare the stagnant pools to the disorders of the mind — and to im- 
press upon them the importance of keeping it free from impurities. It was 
a morning of improvement; and when I saw how much might be done 
for them in morals, the tasks of spelling, grammar, &c., seemed to me of 
secondary importance. A conscientious teacher in a new settlement has to 
supply the influences which ought to be given at home, “ The school may 
do much; but alas for the child, where the instructor is not assisted by the 
influences of home !” 

I ought to say that, from this time, James was regular at school, and 
seemed gradually to receive a new impulse ; — his mother was satisfied, for 
he was sometimes at the head of his class. 

My great object was to teach my scholars the worth of their own souls. 
I was willing “to toil long to plant but one truth.” I did not mean to dis- 
regard the elements of learning; I considered them the keys which unlock 
science. But I felt that my vocation was a higher anda nobler one. I 
thought of the anecdote of Milton, who, when in Italy, heard of the troubles 
of his own country. He declared his intention of returning home im- 
mediately, that he might do something for his fatherland, And what did 
he do? He opened a small school, and devoted those talents, which have 
shed light on successive ages, to the instruction of children — not to teach- 
ing them their A B C, but to developing the powers of their minds — to 
making them future wise and good men. 

Woe be to that man who opens a school in a new settlement with no other 
view than earning a living! I say a new settlement: not that the same 
duties do not occur everywhere, but they are particularly binding where 
there is a deficiency of home moral influences. 

There is no more effective way of instruction than familiar conversation ; 
and how much does this lighten the task of an intelligent and benevolent 
teacher! He may gather lessons from all and everything around him, for 
nature is continually furnishing him with materials. As I dwelt on this 
subject, I felt my mind kindle with enthusiasm, and I fully believed that the 
age of pedagogues had passed —that children henceforth would be led by 
the simple elements of truth and goodness, I knew that I could not make 
them virtuous; but I could help them to be so—I could show them the 
beauty and worth of virtue — I could help them to become the children of 
their Father in heaven. In my zeal I forgot that there were Jions in the 
path. I forgot my own inefficiency. Alas for poor human nature, that our 
good purposes van so inflate us! At that moment I could almost in perspec- 
tive have adopted the language of Jeb—*“ When the ear heard me, then it 
blessed me; and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me.” 

In looking back to this period, I perceive that I greatly over-rated my 
own moral energy; but I do not detect any false ambition in my motives, 
It was not the path of popularity I was seeking — I had an earnest desire to 
be useful. Perhaps I had a secret, undefined feeling, like Falstaff, that if I 
found honour in my path, 1 would not reject it. 

My school began to make a more respectable appearance; my scholars 
came with clean faces and tolerably clean hands, I have mentioned that 
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_ schoolmaster hands a paper round stating his terms and what he professes to 


teach, for the parents to sign. Some will sign for one scholar, some for three 
scholars, some more and some less. He may send half-a-dozen children, 
but as the term is sixty days, they can only send six scholars for ten days. 

The records are kept by the master, who is obliged to set down their 
names, the township in which they live, and the day of the month on which 
they come ; also the number of days he attends. This is done in order to 
give the statement to the school-commissioners on oath, that the school may 
draw the fund appropriated for that purpose. As the section set apart is 
often allowed to lie idle, some other means for the support of the school 
must be devised, and it is this which induces the parents to sign. Were 
their system of school-keeping like that of our New England schools, they 
would stand a much better chance of having respectable sehoolmasters; but 
where they only sign for a certain number of days, and have the liberty of 
sending a different scholar each day, there can no proficiency be made in any 
individual branch of learning. This, to a teacher whose only object is to 
get his money, is as good as any other way, perhaps rather better, for he is 
sure of getting the whole paid for. But far otherwise were my views; my 
earnest desire was to diffuse knowledge; and when some of my really pro- 
mising scholars had come the end of their time before my quarter had 
expired, I felt bitter regret. Another disadvantage was, that they might be 
as remiss as they pleased at one time, making it up at another. Parents 
would keep their children at home on any slight pretence, because it made 
no odds if they only got their money's worth, As I entered with my whole 
heart into my business, I felt assured that I could convince the whole town 
of Cassius that it would be far better for them to sign for the term, gene- 
rously, as I thought, offering, where they could not afford it, to make some 
deduction of price. Hitherto the school had consisted wholly of boys; but 
one morning, to my surprise, a bevy of girls poured in. One of them came 
forward as the spokes-woman of the rest, and said, “ Master, will you let us 
come to school?" This was said with some giggling amongst them. I re- 
plied, however, with becoming gravity, that if they came from a wish to 
acquire knowledge, and with the consent of their parents, I had no objection. 

Accordingly I entered their names, the towns in which they lived, &c., 
depending only on the school fund and the generosity of the parents for 
recompense. Indeed, so strong was my interest in my new vocation, which 
I had been anticipating all my life, that, rather than not have had scholars, I 
would have taught for little or nothing. 

I looked forward to the time when I might see a new set of beings rising 
round me, and conscientiously devoted all my hours to their improvement. 
I found the girls more tractable than the boys, as I believe is universally the 
case. ‘Though I firmly believe they first came from a mere frolic, they soon 
became deeply interested. 


——_— —— 
THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 
The Man without a Profession. By Charles Roweroft. London: Saunders 
*and Otley, Conduit Street. 


Tue motto of some publishers, that “ coming events cast their shadows 


| before,” isevery day to be seen in almost every newspaper issuing from the 


| collected is put into type, and heralded by these same trumpeting publishers | 


_ by means of the said “ thick wove” advertisements. 


metropolitan press in the form of an advertisement, that “such and such 


a work will shortly be published" —the result, in all probability, of the | 
travels of “‘ My Lord This,” or the “ Diary of a Foreign Tour by My | 


Lady That,” wherein all the twaddle that can with any degree of decency be 


The consequence is, 
a book does not force itself into the market by the talent with which it may 
be written; but is foisted upon the good-natured public, many of whom 
are too ready to exclaim, “ The book must be good, for only see how it is 


Believe us, reader, all this is puff and false show —a deception, the 
sooner stopped the better. 

Mr. Roweroft's novel has not had this style of assistance, and may very 
well do without it. The style is at once unassuming and effective, and the 
reader soon feels that he who has so well pourtrayed the position in society 
of * Aman without a Profession ” must be in search of a profession himself. 

The name given to the hero of the novel is Frank Coverley, whose father, 
supposed to be rich, dies at a most critical moment — just when his estates are 
involved by mortgages. Frank is of course left destitute, and, to add to his 
misfortune, is attached to the daughter of a clergyman, Clara Lesley, Another 
family, the Carltons, thinking Frank heir to his father’s estate, are anxious to 
obtain his hand for one of their daughters ; but the sudden demise of Frank's 
father leading to an exposure of his affairs, they at once, after preparing at 
their house for Frank's reception on a visit, alter their tone, finding no money 
likely to accompany hishand. Old Coverley’s wife dies a few days previously 
to her husband, in consequence of a marked change in the latter, partly 
brought on by disappointment at the loss of his election. The secret of his 
difficulties is so closely kept, that no one but his lawyers are aware of his | 
liabilities. Frank, being thus left to himself, is forced upon the world to 
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| 
advertised and praised in the papers.” 
| 
| 
| 


seek his fortunes; and the various situations and difficulties in which he is 
thrown are given with a character and truth eminently entertaining. 

We may start with the youth's school days, by extracting a picture of the 
struggles between mother and father for the welfare of the young Etonian, 








The following extract has many natural touches, where his mother expatiates | 


on Frank’s appearance and attainments : — 


“Don’t you think, my dear, that Frank grows very handsome? How 
long will it be before he goes to the university? Isn't it time?” Mr. Co- 
verley started! He was embarrassed even to nervousness; and it was not 
until after a pause of some minutes that he replied ; — “ The universities are 
very expensive : besides, young men are apt to get bad habits there, particu- 
larly of spending money profusely. However, Frank is not a young man 
yet.” “ Not a young man!” returned his wife. 
thinks he is. And look how tall he is! Do you know, Mr. Lesley says it 
is astonishing —and he ought to know, for he was a great scholar himself 
before he took orders —he says it is quite astonishing how clever Frank is at 
making Latin verses! And he can make Greek — something ; it’s something 
beginning with ‘I am,’ and ending in icks; icks? micks? ricks? bricks? 
bies ? — bics — ah! that’s it — Iambics — a queer word, but, however, it's 
Greek! It does one good to hear him spout Greek verses!” “I hope 
they may be of use to him,” said Mr. Coverley, with some bitterness, 
“Of use to him! my dear,” said the lady ; “why, they must be of some 
use, I suppose, or they would not think so much of them at Eton. But at 
any rate, it is pleasing to see him excel other young men in what, he tells 
me, is the great thing at Eton College.” “I am afraid,” said Mr. Coverley, 
slowly and gravely, “if Frank were to speak in Greek verse to our hedgers 
and ditchers, it would not expedite an understanding between them.” 
“Lord! Mr. Coverley, how ridiculous you are! What have hedgers and 
ditehers to do with Greek and Latin? But really, my dear, don’t you 
think it gives a young man a fine air to be able to speak in a language which 
people in general don’t understand? I assure you, it goes a great way with 
us, ladies.” “ Indeed, my dear; but men don’t make love in Greek — at 


least they did not in my time.” “ By the bye, my dear, talking of making | 


love, don't you think Frank may look forward— not yet, I mean, but at 
the proper time — to a good match? He will be a gentleman with a good 
income, and, as heir to a landed estate, he has a certain rank in the county.” 


Old Mr. Coverley pays a visit to some lawyers — Huntham and Skinnom, 
on the state of his affairs, These honest professionals, who are the solicitors 
of one Snatchitt, to whom poor Coverley has given a bond for 21,6822. kindly 


advance Coverley the money to pay off their own client! This, of course, by 
way of “making a good thing of it.” After Coverley’s visit to these 


“ actors on both sides,” the following dialogue occurs between Huntham and | 


Skinnom ; — 


BEHIND THE SCENES AT A SOLICITOR’S. 

“TI say, Huntham, there’s some stuff in my room that we may get some- 
thing out of.” “Who is it?” “That Mr. Coverley, of Devonshire, who 
signed the bond to Snatchitt.” “More fool he! But that’s his affair. Has 
he got the money?” “No; but he has got a damnation fine estate, I 
know it well, but he doesn’t suspect that. He is in a hell of a funk, and is 
ready to give his ears to keep the matter snug.” “ But will his estate bear 
bleeding ?” said Mr. Huntham. “ Oh, it’s as good as gold! And what do 
you think ?—upon my soul, it’s like the game walking into one’s net —he 
wants us to raise the money for him!” “I hope you told him we couldn’t.” 
“ Of course I did. I tickled him nicely, and made it a favour to try; 
and that’s what I am supposed to come to you for. It would be a pity to 
let him slip through our fingers, for there he sits like a lamb to be slaugh- 
tered, and we may do what we like with him.” “Is there no way of making 
a fatter bill out of him before we get him the money ? Couldn't you egg him 
on to dispute the bond?” « Impossible; you know he confessed judgment, 
and signed a warrant of attorney five months ago. There’s nothing to do 
now but to issue execution.” “ Suppose,” said Mr. Huntham, meditatingly, 
“we were to have him grabbed and locked up?” “ That might make him 
desperate, and then he would get into Playfair’s hands, and we should lose 
the chance.” “ Damn that fellow, I say; he’s always spoiling the game for 
other people. What the devil! does he think that attorneys ean live by 
‘settling actions!’ No, no! when two fools want to go to law, let em go 
at it hammer and tongs —never stop ‘em! But the very first thing that dirty 
dog Playfair does, is to try to reconcile the parties, and recommend them 
not to go tolaw! Not go to law! Why, what would become of all of us 
if people didn’t go to law? ‘That Marplot Playfair is the curse of the 
profession! Well then, if that’s the case, we had better hook our man at 
once. You say he'll bear bleeding?” “ As much as you please. He's in 
a pretty sweat, though he tries to seem cool; but I see through him. 
He'd give his eyes to get out of the mess quietly.” ‘Come, then, let us 
go at him together,” said Huntham; “and mind, you’re to do the blarney. 
I shall say it’s a thing impossible—that we must proceed to execution, 
and all that.” 


Frank Coverley is carried through various scenes of many-coloured 
life—scenes that should be read, as we have perused them, quietly and 
alone, to be enjoyed. There is a Colonel Yelloley, a former friend to 
Frank’s father, who, as an old East Indian resident, is graphically sketched ; 
and indeed numerous personages, who are called into requisition to fill up 





“T assure you, my dear, he | 
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the novel, are equally well drawn. The pride of the family ( Sir Matthew 
Carlton of course) is 00 true to nature. There is no romance dbout that. 
The disgusting arrogance and false display of Lady Carlton, when she has 
heard of poor Frank’s change of circumstances, 1s a lesson that should be 
studied by those whose similar standing in society should teach them to 
act differently. 

Frank Coverley, we find, at a later period, travelling as a secretary, when 
he finds himself at Aix-la-Chapelle, at the Hotel del’Europe. Whilst there, 
he falls in with numerous remarkable characters, amongst whom are Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, who had been painting a portrait of the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia for our Prince Regent, the Duke of Wellington, the 
suicide Castlereagh, Metternich, Nerselrode, Esterhazy, the Duc de Riche- 
lieu, and others. Frank soon returns to England, intent upon studying the 
law, and is admitted as a student at Lincoln’s Inn, for which, of course, he 
has to pay. Soon after this, his old gouty friend, Colonel Yelloley, comes 
to London, and dispatches him as his agent to look after some indigo plant- 
ations in Bengal; and, during Frank’s absence, marries the eldest daughter 
of the Carlton’s —the youngest of whom, they had planned, Frank was to 
have wedded but for his misfortunes. This was but the natural course of 
events, seeing that many, indeed the greater portion, of affluent and in- 
fluential families pursue the same method, preferring an alliance with any 


| rheumatic and bygone apology for a human being with money, to one with a 


noble spirit, full of youthful attractions, and endowed with intellect. So 
much for rank and pride of birth! Frank still clings to his favourite and 


chosen Clara Lesley, the clergyman’s daughter, and visits her before he 
leaves the English shores—to whom he engages himself. After en- 


| countering many difficulties, amongst which becoming shipwrecked on his 
| return voyage, off the South American coast, and being cast upon the beach, 


{| he is taken to the house of a planter, who offers him the hand of his 


daughter, who has attended Frank during his temporary illness. This 
Frank, although tempted by weighty considerations, rejects, and he sub- 
sequently arrives once more in England He now learns of the death of 
Clara Lesley’s father ; and after seeking her out, obtains a situation as an 


agent, and marries her. After a union of six years, he loses his employment 
through a nephew to whom he had refused money, and coming to London 


gets the editorship of a paper. From that he resorts to authorship, and 


| just as he is finishing his maiden essay at literary fame, he is pounced upon 


by a fellow named Gripe, on the part of Huntham and Skinnom, the two- 


sided attorneys, for a bill which he had drawn upon these worthies, and 
which he could not pay. The lawyers, whose conduct with regard to the 


estate of his father had been what the acts of that fraternity too frequently 


\|| amount to, were, of course, anxious to put poor Frank hors de combat, and we 
| eventually find him lodged in the Fleet, which produces such a shock on his 


wife that she sinks under the grief thus occasioned, soon after the arrival 
of Constanza, the Brazilian planter’s daughter, from abroad, for the purpose 


| of releasing Frank Coverley from prison, whose reduced state she has heard 


of. Coverley, through her intermediation, is set free, but does not survive his 
wife many hours, He dies, and Constanza takes his two children under her 
care. This dénouement is powerfully wrought, and abounds with a tender- 
ness of expression and delicate touch, betraying the hand of a good and 
thoughtful writer. 

The author in the course of these volumes has unfolded sundry tales re- 
lating to authorship and the press, which have much truth in them, and he 
has infused into his descriptions a certain vein of humour which is irresistibly 
laughable. The interviews of Frank Coverley with sundry attachés of the 
papers, from the penny-a-liner to the inflated editor, are drawn from living 
originals, We cannot refrain from one more extract, that of a dialogue 
between a proprietor and a sub, which the, until now, uninitiated Frank 
Coverley overhears while awaiting an interview with the sub-editor in an ad- 


| joining room. Seedy, the sub-editor, asks one Drudge to write something of 


the magazines. This Drudge, to use his own phraseology, “ can run ’em off 
in no time,” and the following dialogue between Seedy and the proprietor 


ensues : — 
THE ART OF REVIEWING, 

“ You need not read them,” interposed the proprietor, “ as time is short. 
The quickest way will be to take a notice from the file of a month or two 
back ; dont mention the articles, and nobody will find it out ; but take care 
to praise the magazines that advertise with us. And here are some books 
that ought to be reviewed to-day; they are getting quite stale, and the pub- 
lishers will hardly thank us for a notice of them as it is. Couldn’t you just 
run over them, and say something about them, Mr. Parr?” « Really I 
cannot find the time; besides, that’s editor’s work.” “ He is ill; I left him 
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only an hour ago, with wet towels round his head, writing his leaders. But 
here’s Drudge; you ean do them, Drudge, can’t you? you don't want to 
read em.” “ Not I,” said the ready Drudge. “I can always give a pretty 
good guess what's in ‘em from the title-page, and the name of the publisher. 
What’s this? Published by Green and Griffin! Who are they ? New people ! 
What's the title? ‘ Recollections of a Naturalist.’ I suppose I may cut up 
this; it will make the paper look lively ; we have been very tame of late. 
I'll call it ‘ Recollections of a Natural;’ that’s a good hit!” “ Do so;” 
said the proprietor; “ and, by the bye, here’s the review of another work, 
which a friend of mine wrote ; he has got some grudge against the author, 
and he wants it put in. It’s capitally Eas, only a little savage ; but there’s 
nothing like being spicy. You can take it, Drudge, and just alter the title 
and the names, and the abuse will do for one work as well as another.” 
“ Any way,” replied Drudge; “ it’s all the same to me.” “ What's that?” 
cried out the proprietor. “ A book of Green and Griffin's! Bless my heart ! 
you mustn't cut up any publication of theirs; it’s only this morning that I 
have made an arrangement for us to have all their advertisements, and I have 
promised to praise anything that they send; or, at any rate, not to speak ill 
of it.” “I thought you knew that this was one of Green and Griffin's,” 
said Drudge. “No, no. I didn't pay attention. You musn’'t cut up that. 
Take something else to cut up. It is right to do so sometimes; it taakes 
the paper look impartial, and shows off the friendly critiques.” “ Very well,” 
said Drudge; “ then I'll praise it; but it’s a pity to lose that hit.” “ 
George, it’s fortunate,” said« the proprietor, “ that I saw it in time, or 
should have made a regular mess of it. But here's another—* The Triumphs 
of Philosophy,’ published by Grub and Grinder, by John Snob! Who the 
devil is John Snob? Here, Drudge, you can stick this into the article I gave 
you instead of the other. And you can have a shy at philosophy ; it will 
please the religious people; but do it so as not to offend the liberals, Here’s 
one of Hot- Press and Co.’s —‘ The Bleeding Heart.’ You must praise that ; 
they are one of our best advertisers.” “ Of course,” said Drudge; “ and here's 
one of Vellum’s—‘ The Virgin Betrayed ; or, the Delicate Distress.’ It 
ought to be called the ‘ Jndelicate Distress.’” “ No matter what it is,” said 
the proprietor, “ you must praise it; Vellum is a good advertiser.” “ It’s 
sad stuff,” said Drudge. Indeed, it is so abominable, that I really dont 
see what I can say for it.” “ It must be praised,” said the proprietor. “ Will 
it do to praise the binding,” asked Drudge; “ and the type and the paper ; 


and now I think of it, I can say, that it is of a highly imaginative cast, which | 


can be appreciated only by those who have poetical minds.” “ Praise it, any- 
how,” said the proprietor, “ only praise it.” “ But I think I ought to say,” 
suggested Drudge, “ that it is a little, just a little, too free, and that we 
cannot exactly recommend it to our fair readers.” “ You may say that,” said 
the proprietor ; “ and it will be a good puff for Vellum, for it will set all 
the women mad after it. But praise it, I say praise it. Vellum’s our best 
advertiser.” “ Here’s another work, ‘ The Kamschatka Warrior.’ It’s 
written by a friend of the editor,” said the proprietor, “ so you'll praise it of 
course.” “ It’s horrid nonsense!” said Drudge “ Never mind that. It’s 
hard if the editor cant serve his own friends. You needn't read it, you know, 
Drudge. Just copy out the title-page, and say that it is an excellent work, 
the story most interesting; and be sure to say that the author has 
talents, and displays great powers as a writer; that’s what authors like to 
see most. Even when you damn the work, praise the author ; that is, unless 
you have any grudge, and then of course you may pitch into him, But put 
plenty of sugar in this, Drudge; as he is a friend of the editor.” “ Leave it 
to me,” replied the obsequious Drudge, “ I'll lay it on an inch thick.” 
“ Here’s a work that has been very highly spoken of,” said Drudge, “ pub- 
lished by a little bookseller. I wonder who the author is?” “ It doesn’t 
matter who the author is,” said the proprietor; “ the only question is, Will 
it bring grist to our mill? The booksellers are the people we have to look 
to; booksellers send advertisements; authors dont. If you have to deal with 
an author, whose publisher is nobody, and who wont advertise with us, cut 
him up; but take care not to offend the booksellers. A newspaper is a pro- 
perty to make money by, and we must not drive money away from it, But 
I have stayed here too long ; I must be off, and look after advertisements.” 


We leave the reader to form his own conclusions, after this, on the im- 
partiality, in matters of literature, of that “ powerful engine” the news- 
paper press— that pilot of public opinion, itself possessang none. We 
yet hope, however, to see the day when an independent spirit may dawn 
upon the literary profession ; which, with few exceptions, is at present en- 
veloped in the cloud of partizanship and gain; and that, so far from a repe- 
tition of such scenes as the subject of our review displays, the press, generally, 
may become shorn of that which is more a deformity than an ornament. 
With this we must dismiss “ The Man without a Profession,” recommending 
those who are inclined to peruse a really entertaining novel to cultivate his 
acquaintance as soon as possible. 

a 


THE LAST NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


Rides in the Pyrenees. By Miss Selina Bunbury. 2 Vols. T. C. Newby, 
Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 


Miss Bunsury makes a very bold traveller for a lady, but her courage 
seems to have been rather a matter of necessity than choiee. Starting ftom 
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England in company with some friends, she is induced to leave them in Paris 
and make off to the Pyrenees, in the hope of there meeting with “ familiar 
faces.” In this she is disappointed; and descriptions of her rides in the 
mountains in search of them make up the staple of the present volumes, The 
description of the journey by diligence and steamboat to Pau will be inter- 
esting to those who contemplate “ taking the waters” of the Pyrenees ; whilst 
the ordinary tourist, who follows any portion of the same route, will feel 
amused by Miss Bunbury's description of things notable to be met with on 
the way. The traveller on this road visits scenes hallowed in English history, 
and immortalised by Shakspeare, and learns the present state of localities iden- 


tified with some of the best portions of our literature. Here is 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF KING JOHN. 


We set off for the castle — one of the finest relics of feudal days that is, I 
believe, to be seen in France. King John could hardly now cast from the 
battlements the bleeding body of his young nephew into the river beneath 
them; for the new quay intercepts between them; but, in the olden time, 
the castle walls were washed by the Main. It is of an immense size, with 
seventeen strong, large, round towers on its walls, upwards of seventy feet in 
height, and belted with white stone inserted in the rough dark stone of which 
they are built. The ancient and now ruined palace of the Dukes of Anjou 
is to be traced between two of these towers, higher than the rest, one of 
which once held a windmill on its top, and is called from thence Le tour du 
Moulin; the other bears the frightful title of “ Le tour du Diable,” because they 
say something more frightful than a windmill was to be found beside it —the 
oubliette, that place of forgetfulness, always attached to such castles, down 
which prisoners were cast alive. Yet men slept at ease in these castles, and 
feasting and revelry were in the palace beside that tower. Here it was that 
poor Constance, when reproved for uttering “ madness and not sorrow,” ex- 
claimed c 

I am not mad: this hair I tear is mine ; 

My name is Constance ; I was Geffrey’s-wife, 
Young Arthur was my son, and he is lost ; 

I am not mad . ° . 

My boy, my Arthur, my fair son, 

My life, my joy, my good, my all the world.” 

Here it was too that little Arthur, heir to the dukedom of Bretagne and 
the throne of England, crept out in terror of Hubert and his cruel uncle, 
saying - 

The wall is high, and yct I will leap down ; 

Good ground be pitiful and hurt me not, 
and then breathes out in rhyme—a singular fashion, by which our great poet 
very often destroys his sublimity. The Castle of Anjers is now a barrack. 


Again, we have a description of the present state of a place made familiar 
to English readers by Walter Scott in “Quentin Durward,” 


A VISIT TO PLESSIS, 


It was, as I said, a lovely evening, and as I went along the quiet lane, the 
chirp of the cyale in the stones, the crackling sound of the flax that was left 
to dry along the sides of the hedge, and the ripple of the swift-flowing Cher, 
were the only noises that might disturb or alarm me. So I made my way 
quite safely to Plessis, and I went into the wooded and neglected-looking 
court, the gates of which were wide open, and I passed under an archway 
that seemed used as a stable or coach-house, and looked around, and above, 
and beneath, and never saw a sight, or heard a sound of any living thing. 
Plessis, I have since heard, is inhabited by a literary gentleman, but that 
evening I was inclined to believe it must be possessed by the seven sleepers. 
There is nothing to be seen at it, whether one can get into it, or, like me, 
only stroll around it: yet I would not be without that walk ; it is a strange 

pleasant feeling to stand alone, in the shade of evening, amid such old, 
historic scenes. It never bore any resemblance to a feudal castle, like that 
of Blois; it was built at the era when fortified mansions were becoming 
more fashionable ; after having been converted into a mendicity asylum, it 
was destroyed at the revolution; and the den of the monster of France is 
now a plain, quiet, farm-house-like looking place. The oratory of Louis XI. 
is said to exist in a little, dark, vaulted chapel behind a neighbouring 
cottage, and there the man who sported with the lives of his subjects spent 
hours in petitioning the saints for a prolongation of his own. Between 
Plessis and Tours is said to be the house of Olivier le Dain, the barber and 


prime minister of Louis, who arranged the fate of the nobles and princes of 


the land while he shaved his master. Tradition preserves their dwellings 
and their memories, while those of the good and the virtuous pass away from 
the earth. 

The following is an amusing story. 
be serviceable. 


It contains a hint, too, which may 


HOW TO SPEAK ENGLISH. 


A pretty young woman who sat on a small bundle on the floor, with her 
arms on her husband's knees, became, like the rest of the party, very soon 


familiar with me; for, as they say, the surest way to a French heart is by | 


conciliating vanity. I bad made myself a wonderful favourite by taking 
refuge in the second cabin, and this young woman seemed glad to have to 
tell me that she knew two words of English, which were taught her by a 
person who lodged in their house; these words were, “ Keese mee.” They 
were repeated by all present; and I was requested to tell their meaning. I 
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laughed, as I put the words, “kiss me,” into plain French, and every one 
else laughed too. I thought the young woman looked as if she would not 
repeat her stock of English words, in general, again. 


i 


SHORT NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW MUSIC. 


No. 1. Grief is mine ; No. 2. Whisper Low ; No. 3. The Dove Song; No. 4. 
The Pilgrim's Harper. Songs, by S. Lover. Duff and Hodgson, Oxford 
Street. 

Mr. S. Lover, unquestionably the first “lyrical poetry-maker ” of the day, 
has issued a fresh cargo of his musico-poetical inspirations, written expressly 
for his “ Irish Evenings,” entertainment —and a very pleasant entertainment 
it was. No, 1. of these songs is an adaptation of an old Jrish air, saith the 
Hibernian — Highland! quoth Sandy — Welsh! exclaims Taffy. .We 
remember to have heard a Highlander sing it to words something like the 
following : — 

Oh! would I were on yonder hill, 

Then I'd sit down and cry my fill, 

And every tear should turn a mill — 
Schlaun, schlaun, 
Avourneen schlaun, 


And very pretty we thought it then. Mr, Lover's lines are always sure to 
increase the interest of every air he adapts them to, and in the song before 
us, the sentiments of words and music are quite one, The first symphony 
does not entirely please us, inasmuch as it contains a bar too much for 
correct rhythm, and an unpleasing progression between the first and second 
bars, caused by the descent of the leading note of A minor. But we must 
not be too curious with regard to Mr. Lover’s harmony — melody is his 
forte —else we might point out many errors in this song, not the least of 
which is a conseqution of perfect fifths, bar 6, page 3., between the voice and 
bass. 

In the third verse 
is one of those attempts to express the sense of the words in the music, 
which always appear to us very weak and amaturish, The words are “ The 
matin bell may loudly toll,” &c., and away go a flock of semiquavers and 


No. 2. isa clear, agreeable melody, in three-fourth time. 


demisemiquavers to imitate the bells which “may” loudly toll, &c. 
Descriptive accompaniments suit the present tense truly, but not the 
conditional. 

No. 3., called on the title-page “the celebrated” Dove Song, is, perhaps, 
the most characteristic of the set. The cooing of the celebrated dove is well 
managed, This song was cooed by Miss Rolla Dickson; also by Mrs. A, 
Turner and Miss Lebatt. No. 4. is quite in the auntient ballade style, and 
It smells of the blue mould, and seems as though it had 
The ending is somewhat tame, 
however; it would have been better to have departed from the original 


pleases us much, 
been written before steel pens were made. 


melody and concluded with a more energetic phrase. 
seadeiggtedllaaianinasie 


No. 1. “La Rage des Parisiens” Polka for the Pianoforte; arranged by 
Carl Heidelberg. No. 2. The Newfoundland Dog. Song. The poetry 
by F. W. N. Bayley, Esq; the musie by Henry Russell. No. 3. The 
Beauties of Zampa. The poetry by E. Gill; the music arranged from 
Herold’s Opera, by S. Nelson. ‘T. Purday. 


All we have to say of No. 1. is, that it is a polka—in fact, the polka, 
claimed by at least a dozen polkists, but in this instance Herz is the happy 
polkist. The arrangement is by Heidelberg, who is a great friend of 
Rosenberg, who is a great friend of Rudolphus; in fact, they are very 
intimate, but nobody else knows them except by name —and, if truth were 
N'importe, the arrangement is a good, and an 
No, 2. is a strange affair, compounded of “ The Old Arm- 
It is chiefly remarkable for monotony 


told, for a capital reason. 
easy withal, 
chair” and one of Strauss’s waltzes. 
of melody, puerility of harmony, and false accentuation; in short, it is “ the 
attempt and not the deed.” The words are beneath criticism. The person 
who could write such, and intend them for music, must have a fine idea of 
lyrical poetry. Imagine anything being sung to such hideous words as the 
following — 

Good dog then — good dog then — 

Beur a hand there — pull tight — 

A boat hook, a boat hovk ! 

He's in, and all's right ! 





‘ 
Es 
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No. 3, Really it is too bad to see the trash called poetry set to decent | 


and gentlemanly music now-a-days. Here is a song, almost composed by 


159 


which they watched for the termination of the boisterous sounds that, so 


| unaccountably to them, broke upon the stillness of night, and usurped with 


Nelson, one of the best writers of the day, capitally put together, good | 


sensible harmonies, and plenty of character, wedded to the most empty, bald 
rubbish imaginable. The same music to good words would make a pretty 
and a very useful song. 
better company. Half, nay ! nine-tenths of your prettinesses are lost to the 
world, because you are so easily persuaded to compose to any trash which 
may be offered to you. 
Remember, every failure you make, no matter from what cause, is a blot on 
your reputation as a popular, ergo a profitable, writer. Eschew Mr, Jingle 
and “ The Feast of the Periwinkles,” and such like poems, and write music 
to six good songs, instead of twenty-four bad ones, and you will soon have to 


thank us for our advice. 


————$——_—_ 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW WORKS. 


A NOBLE GERMAN SENTIMENT. 


Doth he preserve the treasure ? 
Well —'tis himself he keeps ; 
Or let it be bereft him ? 
Alas ! himself he weeps ! 


What the world gives and takes 
Is but a trifling thing; 
Who conquers his own spirit, 
He feels himself a king. | 
| 


Yea, disbelieve who will, 
And doubt the truth who may, 
He hath a joy within him, And what the world may bring him 
Which none can take away. Is but a trifling thing. 


From Wild Love and other Tales, just published by J. Burns. 


The man who rules his spirit, 
He feels himself a king ; 


——sa———_<—_— 


AN ABYSSINIAN LAKE AND ANIMALS. 


Towarps evening I went to the shores of a large lake in the immediate 
neighbourhood. I found it to be an irregular and very circumscribed de- 
pression among some low flat-topped hills, and communicating by a deeply 
cut but narrow channel with the river. This was now, however, quite dry, 
and the waters of the lake appeared to be much lower than the level of 
the Hawash, Lofty trees, many of them quite new to me, grew close down 
to the water's edge. 
beads and long beaks resting upon their craws, that seemed to be idly 
ruminating upon their last meal of fish. The smooth surface of the lake at 
intervals was frequently disturbed by the cautiously protruded face and 
nostrils of a bulky hippopotamus, which, snorting with a deeply-drawn 
breath, would prepare for his gambolling plunge again to the bottom. I 
fired several times, but without success, although my companions were 
satisfied themselves that some were killed, because the noise of the report, 
and perhaps the soft harmless tap of a leaden bullet, induced the animals to 
remove themselves farther off, or to keep altogether out of sight below the 
surface, as on occasions of emergency they can remain for a long period at 
the bottom without a fresh supply of air. I looked out for crocodiles, many 
of which other travellers reported were to be seen in this lake. I do not 
question the correctness of these observations because I did not happen to see 
one myself. Many of my companions appeared to be familiar with the sight 


one, they told me, something like a lizard, which they used to represent by 
joining the two elbows together, and then opening wide the hands and fore- 
arms, intimated what an extent of mouth this animal had. ‘Traces of hyanas, 
and of some large feline animal, were repeatedly seen, and although I saw no 


next night. 


curled up in the usual manner of these reptiles when they are exposed. 
Stooping to examine it more closely, Ohmed Medina and others, who had 
seen me without remark amusing myself with the scorpions, now cried out 
that this would kill me ; and some got up from the ground to pull me away, 
for they supposed I was going to take hold of it. 


English inquiringly, “ Bite like devil?” to which Ohmed Medina, in a tone 
of the most decided affirmation, made me laugh by repeating my words like 
an echo, “ Bite like devil!” accompanied with repeated nods of the head so 


he used. 
moon had risen, in the vain hope that the hippopotami would come out to 
graze, as is usual with them, during the night. ‘This, however, they were 


which proceeded from our camp, for the younger people of the Kafilah were 
amusing themselves with dancing to celebrate their safe passage over the 
Hawash, The unusual noise confined the unwieldy beasts to their watery 
home, although the frequent rough snort, and the ripple which followed 
their return to the bottom of the lake, were evidences of the interest with 


Beneath them were some white pelicans, with their | 





Keep better company, good composers — keep | 


whooping yells the usual retreats of solitude and silence. 

A sympathetic feeling we shared with the hungry animals occasioned us 
to return to camp, where Zaido excused himself for having nothing ready to 
eat, save some sun-dried strips of raw meat, by telling me that he had been 
occupied the whole evening with washing his tobe and that of Ohmed 
Mahomed. To interest me more in the excuse, he entered in the details of 


| Some great curiosity in the water way, which he described as lying more to 


Do you reflect on the injury you do yourselves? | 





the west than the lake I had just been visiting. This he asserted to be a 
natural reservoir of soap and water, and as evidence of its cleansing qualities, 
pointed to the dancers and to others more tranquil, who had Jain down for 
the night, and I could perceive by the light of the moon a great improve- 
ment in the appearance of their tobes, the whiteness of which was really 
remarkable, considering the state of dirt and grease I had seen them in 
the morning. As this water was also said to be undrinkable, and had a 
very bad smell, I concluded it to be some mineral water, and determined to 
visit it the next morning. A lucifer match and a few dry sticks soon pro- 


| duced a crackling blaze, upon which was thrown a yard or two of the meat 


rope, that was quickly cooked and as speedily disappeared, and as soon as 
the dinner things were carried away, and the cloth removed, I joined in the 
festive revelries, taking part in turns both in the opera and ballet. A spirit 
of merriment seemed to be abroad, and I saw no reason why I should not 
join the rest, so I picked up an old gourd-shell bottle, sat myself down on the 
top of my hut, and contributed to the music by thumping a hollow-sounding 
tune out of the bottom of this primitive tambourine. The dancing cirele in 
front redoubled their efforts, shrieking, laughing, yelling, clapping hands, and 
hopping on alternate legs around a central figure, who, with body and head 
now bent forwards, now thrown backwards, slowly pirouetted in a direction 
contrary to that of the others, whilst with equal vigour he plied his 
open hands. Thus they danced, thus I and others played; and when tired, 
I threw down my musical instrument, Allee and another struggled for the 
direction of the band, and I left the former far outshining me both in vivacity 
and dexterity of touch, although he managed, luckily for my repose, very 
soon to knock out the bottom of the gourd, and thus gave the signal for 
the party to break up. We started by sunrise this morning. About 
half a mile from our halting-place, we marched along the border of 
the washing-lake, and I turned aside with some of the Kafilah people to 
examine it. A few minutes’ walk satisfied me that it occupied the basin-like 
depression of one of a number of low extinct craters, among which we had 
just been moving. A descent of a few yards took me to the edge of the 
water, which, as I expected, was of a mineral character, having an alkaline 
taste, and slightly impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, detected by 
its smell. The lake was nearly circular; but its diameter was not one 
hundred yards in length. Its surface presented a green appearance, not oc- 
casioned, as I could perceive, by any subaqueous vegetation; and the water, 
when taken out, was colourless and very clear. Our road was sometimes 
over a black soil of decomposing vegetable matter, beneath high shady trees, 
among which myriads of « small chattering bird, about the size of a sparrow, 
sent up one continual din, that, in some situations, put talking to each other 
as we passed quite out of the question. Many of the trees had been de- 


) prived of all their lower branches by the elephant, which, on making a meal, 


tears down with his trunk one of these large limbs, and eats at his leisure 
the younger shoots and leaves. Some of those I saw thus pulled down, 


| were from a height of at least twelve or fifteen feet from the ground, and 


were frequently more than six inches in diameter. A striking contrast be- 
tween two very different agents in thus bringing large trees to the earth, 
was afforded by the juxtaposition of the overturned trunks of others, among 


| and underneath whose roots, the many-turretted residence of the white ant 
of them, for among other astonishing beasts I was to see at the Hawash was | 


had been constructed; the effect of which was, that very soon after these 
insects had so located themselves, the slightest breeze would occasion the 
downfall of the tree, and the trunks thus fallen, and those dragged down by 
the elephant, lie side by side. Sometimes, in this manner, little savan- 


| nahs or open spots of green growing grass are formed, where the rays 
elephants in this place, their sharp trumpet ery was heard throughout the | 


On idly turning over some stones, to see the greatest number | 
. af e ° . ° | 
of scorpions I could find in one family, I came upon a large black centipede, 


of the sun are thus enabled to penetrate the otherwise dense gloom of 
the few miles of forest that are found along the western bank of the 
Hawash. 

Our road was one formed entirely by elephants in their wanderings back- 
wards and forwards from the river to the extensive lake of Lee Adu or 


| Whitewater, situated about eight miles to the west of the Hawash at the 
| ford of Mulkukuyu. 
‘Turning up my face with | 
a peculiar look, as if to ask them if they thought me such a goose, I said in | 


We arrived at Lee Adu in three hours, and halted a 
short time for the camels and mules to drink ; we then proceeded again for 
two hours more, when we reached the commencement of a large undulating 
plain, called Azbotee, from where we had the first full and splendid view of the 


| high table land of Shoa, and the numerous small hills and valleys which oc- 


| cupy the long sloping talus from the edge of the elevated plateau in the 
appropriately, that he appeared fully to understand the import of the words | 


We loitered along the stony banks of the lake until long after the | 


distance, to the low level district in the neighbourhood where we were. At 
Lee Adu, Ohmed Medina, Adam Burrah, Moosa, and myself, bathed in a 
retired corner of this broad sheet of water. Large fields of high reeds and 


| rushes bordered it for some distance around us, and the broad-leaved lotus, 
prevented doing, being alarmed by loud laughter and the clapping of hands | 


with its white, cup-like flowers, covered the surface. Many a splashing 
duck and diving waterfowl, scared by us, now, left their previously quiet 
retreat; the white ibis flew to the opposite side of the lake; whilst 
screaming jays of many-coloured plumage passed over our heads, seeking 


| some home more retired than the disturbed wood, through which our camels 


were then passing. — Johnston's Travels in Abyssinia, 
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JANEE THE BELOOCHE. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


Turns is, doubtless, much of dark crime and very varied evil in a barbarous 
state of society ; but still there is an interest, a picturesqueness, a freshness 
about it, that leads the mind to linger over its record, and to be at times 
spell-bound with its details; and thus it is that old legends, with their 
graceful poetry —the feudal times, with their histories of rude achieve- 
ments —even the bandit chief, with his lawless followers, possess a certain 
charm, and we love to trace the acts of those who, in all times, seem to have 
been born to perform more than their fellows of either good or evil, and to 


have held only as excitements to daring deeds these obstacles which would | 


serve as certain checks to possessors of less energy than themselves. Janee 
the Belooche had a spirit of this description ; and although neither chief sor 
warrior, nor aught, indeed, but a daring freebooter of the plains, his history 
has a romance in it which tempts me to become its chronicler. My first 
personal acquaintance with Janee was made on a visit I paid him, when he 
had become a prisoner at Shikarpoor in Upper Sindh; and as we commonly 
form the idea of there being necessarily some resemblance between an actor 
and the character of his acts, | was prepared to see a large, powerful man. 
On the contrary, however, Janee was short in stature, although athletic in 
form ; but his wild, flashing eye, long waving hair, heavy turban, and full 
cotton dress, marked him as the Belooche outlaw of the plains of Cutchee, 
and distinguished him among the crowd of Sindbians in which he stood. 
Long had Janee been the curse of the low country: violence, bloodshed, and 
plunder had marked his path, and neither youth nor age found a protection 

ainst his sword, He prided himself on his crimes; and as the result of 
bis zeal in evil-doing, at the name of Janee the peasant trembled, and lifted 
his hands to heaven; the smiling infant nestled closer to its mother, and the 
gray haired elder, with streaming eyes, invoked the aid of Allah. For some 
six months before chance procured me this introduction to one of the worst 


and most daring men of his time and country, Janee had been chased from | 


village to village, from lair to lair, by our cavalry; but the Belooche robber 
owned a favourite mare, of the true Khorasan breed, fleet and sure, and on 
her he never failed to distance all pursuit. 
bred favourite never failed, and often when, with correct information of his 
goings, our troops have vigorously followed him up, they have seen the 
outlaw quietly walking beside his mare, even when aware of an enemy on 
his track. Before, however, they could reach him, he has sprung into his 
saddle, made a low salaam to our troops, struck his bare heels into the 
mare's flanks, and with a wild, ringing yell, has disappeared like a speck in 
the distance. The very day before Janee gave himself up to the political 
authorities, he performed a sufficiently characteristic feat. In a vain chase 
against him, twenty eight horses of the irregular cavalry had been placed 
hors de combat, and several men severely wounded. ‘The day’s work ended, 
as usual, in the escape of Janee, and the return of our veople to their post ; 
but, during the night, four of the sowars, who remembered with grief the 
loss of the accoutrements belonging to the slain horses, determined to go 
forth and recover what they could. Janee’s knowledge of native character 
had led him to a conclusion of what their course would be, and guided by 
this, he quietly stole back, accompanied by a friend, to lie perdue for the 
visitors. The doomed sowars arrived; but while in fearless confidence they 
proceeded to regain their property, Janee sprang on them; the men were cut 
to pieces, and the following morning, his sword and garments covered with 
the blood of the slain, Janee surrendered himself to our power, triumphantly 
boasting of his prowess. British generosity saved him from the fate he had 
so richly earned, and his submission was accepted. ‘To have captured Janee 
would, I believe, have been impossible ; but he was weary of being hunted 
over the plains of Kutchee, hasassed on every side, and deserted by many 
friends; knowing, therefore, that he was unable to continue his system of 
foray, he thought it wiser thus to surrender, and make it a ground of claim 
for mercy. As our prisoner, he was condemned to labour; but the wild 
marauder of the desert refused submission to this mandate, and stood on his 
prison floor, fettered, it is true, but as free in spirit, and as daring in inde- 
pendence as ever. It would never have been difficult for Janee to prove an 
alibi ; for if ever human being seemed to have been gifted with ubiquity, it 
was he. Frequently would he at night plunder a village, and in the morning 
he might be seen sixty miles away. This capability he owed to his beautiful 
mare, who, he boasted, could in one dour (journey) compass the distance 
between Sindh and Seistan, and yet she always looked starved, hollow-eyed, 
and gaunt, and although adorned with a gay crimson saddle-eloth, and an 
abundance of blue bead necklaces, was quite unacquainted with the nature of 
a currycomb and brush, and was usually fed on the same food as her master 
— coarse grain, a few dates, occasionally a little opium, and now and then a 
slice of uncooked mutton, when extraordinary exertion was required. Janee 
owed too much to his mare not to love her as a true companion, who had 
worked for and with him, and when compelled to yield her up, together with 
his arms, he lamented her loss more, perhaps, than he would that of the 
dearest friend who had ever burnt villages or rifled granaries in his company. 
Wild and strange were the histories which Janee would sometimes tell of his 
plans and their success ; of the terror of villagers, who would place food for 
him beneath the trees he required to pass in a nightly foray ; of the keen- 
ness of the blade that never gave a second blow, and of his skill in driving off 
camels, by pricking the flying animals along with his sword, and thus se- 


Janee’s confidence in this high- | 
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| counting plunder, or driving off camels by the score. 
| Belooche swords captured in various skirmishes, and among them that of 





hand was against every man, and every man’s hand against him,” and pre- 
cisely the same character of offence and defence now exists between predatory 
heroes such as Janee, and the cultivators, their helpless victims. There is 
in all this nothing very strange or novel, except to the mind unaccustomed 
to consider man in his original or semi-barbarous state, or otherwise indeed 
than as a dweller in cities, and governed by social laws; for from the be- 
ginning the strong man oppressed the weak, and the armed robber was ever 
willing to draw a subsistence from the flocks and corn-fields of the cul- 
tivator. Deprived of his mare, his sword, his shield, the wide plain, and the 
free air, Janee remained for months fettered and guarded; but he was not 
forgotten by the companions of his evil deeds. Day after day, those of his 
tribe — tall, powerful men, armed with sword, shield, and matchlock ; their 
fierce eyes flashing with ill-controlled passions; their matted hair flying 
loose beneath their ponderous turbans, and their bony tattoos drooping from 
the long and rapid journey they had made from some distant fastness — 
came to demand their leader’s freedom, not in terms humble and meek, but 
with a threatening mien and fear-inspiring aspect. “ Give us Janee!” was 
the demand. “ You will not? then look to yourselves, for, by the beards of 
our fathers, we will come and take him! Jnshallah! what is this, that the 
son of the desert should be bound by the Feringees? We have swords and 
horses, and our brother shall be ours; the world is large, and we are not 
lame!” and with a laugh of loud defiance, Rakmut and his friends would 
mount their tattoos, strike their heels violently into their horses’ flanks, and 
scour like a whirlwind across the plain. These threats made it necessary to 
remove Janee, and at midnight, guarded by a party of soldiers, the Belooche 
robber was conveyed to the fortress of Bukkur for better security, and re- 
mained there until a political change opened the prison door and offered him 
terms of friendship and alliance. I was unaware of this arrangement, and 
was reading one day in my usual sitting-room, when a peon announeed 
“ Janee, the Belooche, to make his salaam.” He was a morning visitor I 
was certainly unprepared for, but I concluded that a sort of instantaneous 
terror which then seized me, as I thought of his fearful deeds of blood and 
violence, of his merciless character, and of the supposed wrongs he might 
find reason for repaying, made me unusually courteous in my demeanour, 
for Janee at once seated himself most sociably, with one foot drawn up on 
the chair, and his arm around his knee, as much at ease as if he had been 
I had seen many 


Janee, which now hung to a gaily-ornamented belt of Cabool leather across 
his shoulder, and I had heard him glory in the fact, even while the fetters 
were on his wrists, that the Feringee had not hunted him down until he had 
slain his hundredth victim, which placed him on the pinnacle of admiration 
among his tribe; but the weapon had appeared always to be so strange of 
form, so broad and curved, that its manner of exercise puzzled me extremely. 
No better authority than Janee’s, however, could be had, and I therefore, 
in the course of conversation, begged him to shew me how he used the 
deadly blade. Leaping up with fierce delight at the request, he snatched it 
rapidly from its seabbard, whirled it thrice over his head, and then drew it 
round with a circular sweep, which he intended should include the idea of a 
victim’s head. I inquired if he never gave a second blow, and he smiled 
deridingly at the question. “If it please you,” he said, “to call five men 
here, Inshallah! with one blow, I will cut off all their heads ;” and, as if in 
sport, he took a sheet of tissue paper from the table, suffered it to fall from 
his grasp, and severed it in two before it reached the ground. It was a 
Saladin-like feat, and carried conviction of the keenness of his steel. And 
so, as a man of peace, his new-born virtues guaranteed by a comfortable 
“consideration,” Janee went his way, self-constituted guardian of the house 
of a British officer that stood on the wide desert, which had been the scene 
of the robber’s many forays. Here he was domestic for a while, and sat, as 
the bright evening sun went down behind the distant hills, on a prayer- 
carpet upon the house-top, smoking a kaliun, in quiet consideration of whe- 
ther or not honesty were indeed the better policy; and then he would sigh 
heavily, move restlessly to and fro, and try the priming of his matchlock, as 
his attention was called to the flocks and herds coming in from feeding 
amongst the hills; and when, at times, a fatter sheep or a larger goat 
than usual would pass by, the converted robber sent down to request 
it as a present, the name and form of Jance’s request insuring him against 
refusal. 

Once an officer of ours spent a day with Janee, resting there, as he 
crossed the desert, and in the spirit of Eastern courtesy, at sunset, Janee 
proceeded to “bring him on his way ;” but as they journeyed, the party 
encountered a Parsee dealer, one of those venturous speculatists who 
guarded pale ale and brandy through the tribes of the Bolan, to sell their 
goods at a hundred per cent. profit to thirsty souls at Quetta; and Janee 
saw that the merchant was escorted by some of his own tribe, men who 
would not fail him when their aid was needed. So speedily making a 
salaam aleikoum to his guest, the tempted robber turned, struck his stirrups 
deeply into the flanks of his restored favourite, and was soon far across the 
plain. The following day, the poor Parsee was found a mangled corpse 
upon the desert, his travelling-bags sacked, his camels driven off, and broken 
champagne bottles scattered about upon the arid soil. A succession of 
backslidings into his original habits first caused suspicion, and then accusa- 
tion, to be fixed on Janee; his salary was stopped; the robber fled, anda 
price was set upon his head. Again cavalry pursued his track; spies were 
said highly for information on his whereabouts; and the villagers, who had 


curing: thirty at a time. Truly was Ishmael cursed as a wild man “ whose | been injured, were bribed to seek revenge, Janee, however, was not to be 
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so trapped; vestiges of him were to be found, ‘tis true —a heap of smoking 
ashes, late a peaceful village — here and there a slaughtered family — flocks, 
too numerous to be driven off, lying weltering in their blood upon the plain — 
such were the horrors that spoke of the hand of Janee; but his track was 
nowhere to be seen. On one occasion, such very correct information had 
been given of Janee’s locality, that our cavalry, both regular and irregular, 
were on the game, and the sound of our horses’ hoofs rung on the ears of 
Janee and his band as they tethered their mares, in readiness to commence 
the plunder of a village. Janee saw that escape was hopeless, and as his 
sole resource, he called the head man of the place, and directed him instantly 
to conceal him under pain of the most fearful vengeance. Terrified into 
submission, and well knowing that, if the robber were taken, no protection 
would be left for the village, which would immediately be sacked and 
destroyed by Janee’s tribe, and the inhabitants slaughtered in the most 
savage way, the unfortunate villager led the robbers into a field of tall 
jowarree, and heaped over them the newly-cut sheaves of grain. The 
mares, unsaddled and deprived of their gay Belooche trappings, were turned 
loose to wander through the village, and when the pursuers came up, their 


| horses harassed, and the men half-dead with following the robber from night 
| till morn, the villager rushed out, apparently breathless with fear and haste, 


and shrieking forth —“ On, on! in the name of Allah, on, or he will escape 


| you!” the misled troops galloped furiously through the village, and away 
| to the trees shading the distant well, while Janee, stealing forth, mounted 
| his mare, and ere his pursuers turned, was many miles in their rear. 
| second occasion, a spy, himself a Belooche, but of another tribe, gave inform- 
ation that, at midnight; Janee with his companions, Rakmut and Itabar, 


Ona 


would rest in a certain village which he would point out. The troops soon 
mounted, and moved swiftly but silently across the moonlit plain, following 
the wild-looking Belooche and bony tattoo that led them on. The village 
now in sight, the horsemen draw bridle, and at a foot’s pace stealthily sur- 
round the huts. All is silent; the moon-beams fall on the broad leaves of 
the banian and acacia trees, in a flood as rich as it had been of sun-light, so 
pure and bright is the atmosphere of tropic lands, while the flocks and herds 
lay amicably together hushed in deep sleep, and, in the little inclosures before 


| the eottage doors, lay on their rude bedsteads, covered face and form with 


thick goats'-hair cloaks, the shepherds who had tended them. All was still, 
when suddenly the Belooche turned, and pointed his matchlock at a but ; 
before its door stood the well-known steeds whose speed and power had so 
often baffled their pursuers ; a curse is on the lips of the foremost horseman, 
but it is lost in a smile of triumph, as he looks around and sees the disposal 
of his men. Pistol in hand, he springs from his saddle, and flings back the 
door of the hut. Reclining by a wood fire, his turban laid aside, his long 
shaggy hair hanging around his face, his dark keen eyes sparkling with ex- 
citement, and his lips parted with a smile of triumph, sits Janee the 
Belooche. He is relating some tale of wild exploit to his companions, who 
gaze eagerly on his face, interrupting his narrative with exclamations of 
wild and savage glee. ‘The scene is novel, strange, and picturesque, and the 
horseman pauses ere he seizes his prey; but in that moment is loss, dis- 
comfiture, dismay. Janee turns towards the door; he springs on his feet, 
his sword is whirled around his head in bold defiance, and uttering a loud 
curse against the Feringees, he dashes past the horseman, and gains the 
threshold of the hut. ‘T'wo sowars are wounded, and Janee is in his saddle ; 
he flies across the plain; the horsemen follow fast; but Janee turns, and 
fires his matchlock against the body of his pursuers —the foremost falls. 
“ Fire! fire!” is now the cry; “spare him not; bring down the miscreant 
at any cost!” echoes on every side; pistols are discharged in rapid succes- 
sion, and the goaded horses spring madly on; but Janee escapes them all, 
and a hand-gallop brings him to the fastnesses of the hills, where he knows 
they dare not follow him. And Janee, too, like many other reckless spirits, 
had his admirers among the softer sex; for the fair Belooche maidens love 
daring and independence, and they are too much accustomed to embroider 


{| powder-pouches and sword-belts, to load the matchlock, and to hold the 





| others. 


stirrup of their brothers in a tribe, to care much whether they depart for a 
journey or a foray ; and as the result of this training, although Janee was, in 
our eyes, a robber, murderer, and outlaw, in theirs he was the very pink of 
courage and chivalry, the Bayard of his times and country; and as he was 
wont at times, even in his most savage humour, to spare the beautiful, and 
make them the companions of his homeward journeys, no Belooche in the 
whole land was personally so much adorned with characteristic and warlike 
ornament, while Belooche morality not being of a remarkably pure kind, 
the fair ladies loved him rather the better, I fear, for his reputed gallantries ; 
yet the tendresse of the sex sometimes stands a man in good stead when placed 
in difficulties, where extrication seems almost impossible, and so it proved 
to Janee. It was the eve of a Mahomedan festival, and half the musicians 
and nitch-girls in the country were to assemble on the morrow, at a large 
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| upon the outlaw, and that by a chance of very peculiar character, 
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which forms a Belooche lady's loose and not unbecoming garb, and chatter- 
ing incessantly on the most trivial topics, for the less people know the more 
they talk; at least it is so in the east. Beyond the village all was still, 
save that here and there a horseman crossed towards the jungle, or a,smalh 
column of sand rose high into the sultry air. An hour before sunset, how- 
ever, the scene was rife with animation ; tom-toms and sitarrs were sounding 
among the huts; carts drawn by fine bullocks and covered with canopies of 
crimson cloth were winding round the village ; the natch-girls were arranging 
their veils and ornaments, in readiness for the exhibition; while huge vessels, 
smoking with every promise of good cheer, might be seen beneath the trees. 
Some of the Brahove tents of black felt were there too, with camels, gaily- 
caparisoned horses, and armed warriors in abundance; and there, even as 
they had said, beneath one of these small tents, sat Janee the Belooche, his 
glossy hair falling in massive ringlets on his shoulder, his white cotton robe 
covered with gay belts of embroidered leather (the celebrated shagreen of 
Cabool ), his matchlock laid aside, and his bearing that of a man of a 
festal visitor. By his side stood a Belooche girl, tall and stately of figure, 
as they in common are; she was the daughter of a chief, and the outlaw 
loved her, but her father being powerful, Janee dared not outrage him by 
the seizure of his child. And thus the festival went on; mirth and music, 
daneing and tale-telling, made the hours fly fast until midnight, when the 
galloping of horse was heard, and terror seized on every heart, for there 
were babes and women, with unarmed men, while the horses were wanderi 
far, and rescue was hopeless. ‘Then, indeed, did shrieks rend the air, 
consternation had gained its height, when the officer in charge of the part 
who had so alarmed them, demanded the person of Janee. <A terrified 
woman pointed to the tent, and a party instantly rushed towards it. A 
moment after the door was raised, and face to face with his pursuers stood 
the outlaw, his bright blade raised in act to strike, and his dark eyes i 
with the wild light of a furious animal at bay. Behind him, her form rai 

to its utmost height, and her eyes glaring in agonized terror upon our 
soldiery, stood the Belooche girl, and as if the presence of woman had ever 
the effect of softening man’s most terrible passions, a general ery was heard 
of “ Do not fire! harm not the girl! forward, and seize him!” But again, 
in this, the most desperate of his chances, some genius, who seems especially 
to favour villany, preserved the outlaw; for ere the foremost man could ad- 


vance a step, the girl had loosened the pole of the tent, which fell to the | 


ground, enveloping Janee in its folds, and before the mass was lifted, the 


Belooche woman stood alone, for her companion had crept from beneath its | 


opposite side, and fled into the jungle. For months Janee continued to 
defy pursuit, and seemed to glory in his power of evading every means to 
take him, for, rather than shunning our troops, the outlaw seemed to delight 
in gaining intelligence of their movements, and being before them in their 
march, leaving a smoking village, plundered fields, or murdered peasants, as 
evidence of his near escape. ‘The price set upon his head did little towards 
securing him, for so strong was the dread of vengeance in the minds of some, 
and so powerful the attachment to him in others, that the and the 
violent were alike his protectors, and the Belooche who would have betrayed 
Janee, might have reckoned his days as few. The time, however, was at 
hand, when a doom as fearful as any he had brought upon his victims fell 
A daring, 
gallant friend of Janee’s, and one of his own tribe, had for his wife a woman 
of great courage, much personal beauty, but very questionable conduct. 
This woman had formed a liaison with Janee, of which his companion, Rak- 
mut, was the confidant. It was whispered into the jealous ear of Belooche 
Khan, that the wife whom he had loved and trusted was the paramour of 
the hunted outlaw, and that, on the morrow, while they deemed him far 
distant on a foray, the lovers would meet, even under the roof that now 
sheltered him. ‘The wild demon of revenge seized upon the beart of the 
injured husband. “ They shall meet,” said he; “but, by Allah ! they shall 
part not; that will be my care, and the Feringees shall share the triumph 
with me!” It took but a brief space to gallop across the plain, and reach 
the nearest European post; and their plans concerted, Belooche Khan re+ 
turned, ostensibly to take his way towards the hills, while his wife, adorning 
herself with all the care that vanity so often tenders to beauty, anxiously 
awaited the coming of the outlaw. And now, reclining in confident security 
within the hut, the doomed ones laugh merrily, and the kaliun passes swifily 


| round; but a noise is heard of hoofs, and the loud halloos of many voices. | 
Janee and Rakmut spring to their feet and rush towards the door, but it is __ 





village separated from the hills by a thick jungle of wild cypress and tamarind | 


trees. Many women were to be there, and crowds of fakirs, warriors, and 
The news went abroad also that Janee would be at the féte; for 


among some of the fair daughters of the tribes was one who particularly 





found favour in his sight, and it needed some powerful reason to draw the 
outlaw from the concealment of which our chase of him had rendered neces- 
sary. The day wore on—a bright, burning day—while, within the vil- 
lage, and below the spreading trees shading each hut, groups of women might 


be seen, seated on rude charpois (bedsteads), each with a metal comb and a | 
| small mirror, arranging her dark tresses, adorning her nostril and ears with 


bunehes of small turquoise, putting in order the long blue cotton garment 


barricaded from without; they try the windows — they are surrounded with 
armed men. ‘The wife looks forth, frantic with agony, and her gaze fell on 
the savage countenance of her infuriated husband. She knows that all is 
lost, and easts her arms around her lover, dragging him with her to the 
ground, lest the stray pistol-shots should harm him. The crowd call loudh 

to Janee to surrender; but Rakmut darts forward, and placing himself 
against the door, dares their enemies to approach. And now follows a 
strange and ominous silence, lasting, however, but a brief space; and then 
arise loud savage yells of triumph, for revenge is sure. Belooehe Khan and 
his friends have fired the roof of the sheltering but, while above, around, 
greenwood smoke curls, cireling in suffoeating vapour these guilty ones, who 
now crouch together, momentarily expecting death. The crowd without 
retire; a second more, and with a loud crash, the frail tenement falls 
together, a funeral pyre —a burning monument of their savage triumph! 
So died Janee the Belooche; and, by his fall, the hapless eountry, whieh 
had been the scene of his long, daring, and cruel violence, was relieved as 
from a curse ; the trembling cultivator went forth in peace; and no more did 
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the aged and the helpless, catching at our horsemen's stirrups, beseech them 
to linger in their village, or, with streaming eyes and passionate prayer, 
shriek forth, “ Oh, save us —save us, from Janee the Belooche !" — From 
Facts and Fictions, by Mrs. Postans. 

ssc 


A NIGHT'S FISHING IN THE MORAY FRITH. 
Tue fishing was evidently drawing to its close, for the fish, though nu: 
merous as ever, were getting lank and spent, and the water on the fishing 


banks was darkened with spawn, when we set out one evening, many years | 


ago, in a large herring-boat, from the northern side of the Moray Frith, to 
ply for herrings on the bank of Guilliam. A low breeze from the west 
scarcely ruffled the surface of the water, which, streaked and mottled in 
every direction by unequal strips and patches of a dead calmness, caught the 
light so variously, that it seemed an immense plain of irregular chequer- 
work, All along the northern shore, where the fishing villages lie thick, 


high precipitous land, into the deep red light which the sun, fast hastening 
to his setting, threw athwart the frith. 
marty —a gigantic portal hollowed in a vast wall of rock —they might be 
seen emerging in continuous groups, like crowds issuing from a building — 
group following and mixing with group in the slant rule of light that fell 
through the opening ; but from whatever port in a long line of coast they 
took their departure, they were all evidently bound for one point that, dimly 
seen in the distance, seemed a low nebulous cloud of brown resting on the 
water, Their courses described radii that merged in a common centre—the 
bank of Guilliam, on which at this time, for the whole past week, the fishing 
had been prosecuted at the rate of nearly eight hundred barrels per day. As 
we advanced seawards, the brown cloud grew larger and darker, and at length 
resolved itself into a continuous forest of naked masts and dingy hulks, that, 
as the twilight darkened, resembled in the aggregate a flat marshy island in 
winter, covered with leafless wood. ‘The tide, before we left the shore, had 
risen high on the beach, and was now beginning to recede: we could see it 
eddying down the frith around the oars, with which we were assisting the 
half-filled sail; and so directing our course a full half mile to the south and 
west, whence the course of the current bade fair to drift us directly over the 
bank, we cleared the space be-aft the main-mast, and began to cast out our 
drift of nets, slowly propelling our boat meanwhile across the tide by the 
action of two oars. Our oldest and worst nets, as those farthest from the 
boat are always in most danger, were first cast out. Sinkers of stone were 
attached to the loops of the ground-baulk or hem; and as each net was tied 
fast to the net that preceded it, and thrown over, a buoy of inflated skin, 
fixed to a length of cord, was fastened at the joinings between them. The 
nets, kept in a vertical position by the line of corks above, and the line of 
stones below, sunk immediately as thrown over; but the buoys, from their 
length of attaching line, reached and barely reached the surface, thus serving 
with the corks to keep the drift erect. They soon stretched astern in a long 
irregular line of from six to eight hundred yards. The last net in the series 
we fastened to a small halser attached to the stem; and our boat swinging 


round by the bows, rode to the drift as if at anchor. Boat after boat as it 


reached the ground struck sail, each one to the south and west of the boat 
previously arrived, and in accordance with the estimate formed by the crew 
from the soundings, or from the fast-disappearing landmarks, of the exact 
position of the bank, here a few hundred yards astern, there a few hundred 
yards ahead. The fleet closed round us as we drifted on; the eddying and 
unequal currents rendered our long line of buoys more and more irregular 
—here sweeping it forward ‘in sudden curves, there bending it backwards. 
As the buoys of the neighbouring boats took similar forms in obedience to 
similar impulses, the fishermen were all anxiety, lest, as not unfrequently 
happens, the nets should become massed in one inextricable coil. 
escaped the danger; and our boat drifted slowly on, accompanied by her 
fellows. The night gradually darkened, the sky assumed a dead and leaden 
hue, as if surcharged with vapour, a dull grey mist roughened the outline 
of the distant hills, or in wide and frequent gaps blotted them from the land- 
scape. , i 
of the sky with an intensity approaching to black; it seemed a dark uneven 
pavement, that absorbed every ray of the remaining light. A calm silvery 
patch, some fifteen or twenty yards‘in extent, that resembled, from the 
light it caught, a bright opening in a dark sky, came moving slowly through 
the black. It seemed merely a patch of water coated with oil; but, obedient 


aslant our line of buoys a stone cast from our bows — lengthened itself along 
the line to thrice its former extent — paused as if for a moment —and then 
three of the buoys after momentarily erecting themselves with a sudden jerk 
on their narrower base, slowly sank. “ One, two, three buoys,” exclaimed 


one of the fishermen, reckoning them as they disappeared, “ there are ten | 
A few minutes were su.ered to elapse, and then un- | 
fixing the halser from the stem, and bringing it aft to the stern, we com- 


barrels for us secure.” 


meneed hauling. The nets approached the gunwale. The first three 


appeared, from the phosphoric light of the water, as if bursting into flames | 


of a pale green colour. Here and there a herring glittered bright in the 
meshes, or went darting away through the pitchy darkness, visible for a 
moment by its own hight. 
others, and glittered through the waves while it was yet several fathoms 
away ; the pale green seemed as if mingled with broken sheets of snow, that, 


flickering amid the mass of light, appeared with every tug given by the | 
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From the mouth of the bay of Cro- | 








But we | 


The sea, roughened by the rising breeze, reflected the deeper hues | 


The fourth net was brighter than any of the | 


fishermen to shift, dissipate, and again form; and there streamed ftom it 
into the surrounding gloom myriads of green rays, an instant seen and then 
lost —the retreating fish that had avoided the meshes, but had lingered, until 
disturbed, beside their entangled companions. It contained a considerable 
body of herrings. As we raised them over the gunwale they felt warm to 
the hand, for in the middle ofa large shoal even the temperature of the water 
is raised-—a fact well known to every herring fisherman; and in shaking 
them out of the meshes, the ear became sensible of a shrill chirping sound, 
like that of the mouse, but much fainter—a ceaseless cheep, cheep, cheep, 
occasioned apparently —for no true fish is furnished with organs of sound — 
by a sudden escape from the air-bladder. The shoal, a small one, had spread 
over only three of the nets, the three whose buoys had so suddenly disap- 


| peared ; and most of the others had but their mere sprinkling of fish, some 


dozen or two in a net; but so thickly had they lain in the fortunate three, 
that the entire haul consisted of rather more than twelve barrels, Creeping 


| out laterally from amid the crowd of boats, we reached, after many windings, 
there were sails starting up and shooting out from under the shadow of the 


the edge of the bank, and rowing against the tide, arrived as nearly as we 
could guess in the darkness, at the spot where we had at first flung out our 
nets. ‘The various landmarks, and even the Guilliam fleet, were no longer 
visible, and so we had to grope out our position by taking the depth of the 
water. Inthe deep muddy ravine on one side the bank, we would have 
found thirty fathoms, and over the depressed sandy plain on the other, from 
twelve to fifteen ; but on the bank itself the depth rarely exceeds ten. We 
sounded once and again, and pulling across the still ebbing tide, shot our 
nets as before. We then folded down the mainsail, which had been rolled 
up in clearing the space for shaking loose our herrings from the meshes, and 
ensconcing ourselves in its folds —for the sail forms the fisherman’s hammock 
—composed ourselves to sleep. ‘There was no appearance of fish, or no 
neighbouring boats to endanger our drift by shooting their nets athwart our 
line. But the sleep of the herring fisherman must much resemble that of 
the watch-dog. We started up about midnight, and saw an open sea as 
before ; but the scene had considerably changed since we had lain down. 
The breeze had died into acalm ; the heavens, no longer dark and grey, were 
glowing with stars ; and the sea, from the smoothness of the surface, appeared 
a second sky, as bright and starry as the other, with this difference, however, 
that all its stars appeared comets: the slightly tremulous motion of the 
surface elongated the reflected images, and gave to each its tail. ‘There 
seemed no line of division at the horizon, Where the hills rose high along 
the coast, and appeared as if doubled by their undulating strip of shadow, 
what might be deemed a dense bank of cloud lay sleeping in the heavens, 
just where the upper and nether firmaments met; but its presence rendered 
the illusion none the less complete; the outline of the boat lay dark around 
us, like the fragment of some broken planet suspended in middle spaee, far 
from the earth and every star ; and all around we saw extended the complete 
sphere —unhidden above from Orion to the pole, and visible beneath from 
the pole to Orion. An incident of no unfrequent occurrence on the fishing 


banks convinced us, that though the sky of stars rose above, and the sky‘ef 
comets spread below, we had not yet left the world. A crew of south 
country fishermen had shot their nets in the darkness right across those of 
another boat, and in disentangling them, a quarrel ensued. The kind of 
clamour, so characteristic of a fisherman’s squabble, rose high in the calm; 
a hundred tongues seemed busy at once; now one boat took up the contra. 
versy, now another ; —there were threats, loud or low in proportion ta the 
distance —denunciations on all sides by the relatives of the aggrieved crew 


| against the southland men, with now and then an intermingling shout from 
_ the strangers, half in defiance, half in triumph, as net after net swung free. 


At length the whole were disentangled, and the roar of altercation gradually 
sunk into a silence as dead as that which had preceded it. We awoke abeut 
an hour before sunrise. A low bank of fog lay thick on the water baunding 
the view on every side, while the central firmament remained clear and blue 
over head, The nearer boats seemed through the mist huge misshapen gal- 
liots manned by giants. We again commenced hauling our nets, but the 
meshes were all brown and open, as when we had cast them out; we raised 
to the surface vast numbers of that curious zoophyte, the sea-pen, our recent 
type of one of the most ancient of Scottish fossils, the graptolite, with several 


| hundred dark-coloured, slim star-fish, that in bending their thin brittle rays 
| when brought out of the water, just as if they were trying to cast a knot 


upon them, snapped them across; but our entire draught of fish consisted of 
but a young rock-cod and a half-starved whiting. We had miscalculated, in 


| the darkness, our proper place on the bank, and instead of sweeping over 


to some other moving power than that of either the tide or the wind, it sailed | Guilliam, had swept over the muddy hollow beside it; and so not a single 


herring had we caught, though the herrings lay by millions scarce half a 
mile away. It was now an hour of flood; and the tides that had been so 


| long bearing us down the frith, had begun to well around our stern in mi- 


nute eddies, and to float us up. It had become necessary, therefore, to take 
our place to the north and east of the fishing bank, as we had previously 
done to the south and west of it. The fog hid the various landmarks as 
thoroughly as the darkness had hid them before; and we had again to de- 
termine our position from the depth of the water. The boats around us 
were busy in hauling their nets; and as each boat drew in its drift, the oars 
were manned and the sounding lead plied, and she took up her place on 
what the crew deemed the north-eastern edge of the bank. But the various 
positions chosen as the right ones, showed us that the latter left much room 
for diversity of opinion — the fleet, dimly seen in the fog, were widely scat- 
tered. “ Yonder goes Aldie,” said our steersman, pointing to the boat of a 
veteran fisher of great skill, whose crew had been more successful in their 
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fishings for a series of years than any other in their village, “let us see where 
he shoots.” Aldie went leisurely sounding across the bank, and then re- 
turning half way on his course, began to cast out his drift. We took up 
our position a little beyond him in the line of the tide, and shot in the same 
parallel; and in a few minutes more, a few score of boats were similarly 
employed beside us, all evidently taking mark by Aldie. As the sun rose, 
the mist began to dissipate, and we caught a glimpse of the northern land, 
and of two of our best known landmarks. A blue conical hillock in the 
interior, that seems projected on the southern side of the base of Benweavis, 


rose directly behind a conspicuous building that occupies a rising ground on | 


the coast, and a three-topped eminence in Easter Ross seemed standing out 
of the centre of a narrow ravine that opens to the sea near the village of 
Shandwick. In taking old Aldie for our guide, we were drifting as exactly 
over the fishing bank as if we had chosen our position, after consulting all 
the various landmarks through which its place is usually determined. It 
was still a dead calm—calm to blackness; when in about an hour after 
sunrise what seemed light fitful airs began to play on the surface, imparting 
to it in irregular patches, a tint of grey. First one patch would form, then 
a second beside it, then a third, and then for miles around, the surface, else 
so silvery, would seem frosted over with grey; the apparent breeze appeared 
as if propagating itself from one central point. In a few seconds after, all 
would be calm as at first, and then from some other centre the patches of 
grey would again form and widen till the whole frith seemed covered by 
them. A peculiar poppling noise, as if a thunder-shower was beating the 
surface with its multitudinous drops, rose around our boat; the water 
seemed sprinkled with an infinity of points of silver, that for an instant glit- 
tered to the sun, and then resigned their places to other quick glancing 
points that in turn were succeeded by others. 
thousands of millions were at play around us — leaping a few inches into the 
air, and then falling and disappearing to rise and leap again. Shoal rose 
beyond shoal, till the whole bank of Guilliam seemed beaten into foam, and 
the low poppling sounds were multiplied into a roar, like that of the wind 
through some tall wood, that might be heard in the calm for miles, And 
again, the shoals extending around us seemed to cover for hundreds of square 
miles the vast Moray Frith. But though they played round our buoys by 
millions, not a herring swam so low as the upper baulk of our drift. One 
of the fishermen took up a stone, and flinging it right over our second buoy 
into the middle of the shoal, the fish disappeared from the surface for several 
fathoms around, “ Ah, there they go,” he exclaimed, “if they go but low 
enough. Four years ago | startled thirty barrels of light fish into my drift 
just by throwing a stone among them.” We know not what effect the stone 
might have had on this occasion, but in hauling our nets for the third and 
last time, we found we had captured about eight barrels of fish; and then 
hoisting sail, for a light breeze from the east had sprung up, we made for 
the sbore with a cargo of twenty barrels. 


of the morning had indicated too surely that the shoals had spawned, for the 
fish, when sick and weighty, never play on the surface — and before night 
they had swam far down the frith on their return to their deep water haunts, 


leaving behind them but a few Jean stragglers, 
a 
THE BLACK TENTS. 


My steps were reluctantly turned towards the north, I had ridden some 


way, and still it seemed that all life was fenced and barred out from the deso- | 
On the west there flowed the im- | 


Jate ground over which I was journeying. 
passable Jordan ; on the east stood an endless range of barren mountains ; and 
on the south lay that desert-sea that knew not the plashing of an oar ; greatly 
therefore was I surprised, when, suddenly, there broke upon my ear the long, 
ludicrous, persevering bray of aliving donkey. I was riding at this time some 
few hundred yards a-head of all my party except the Nazarene, (who by a 
wise instinct kept closer to me than to Dthemetri,) and I instantly went for- 
ward in the direction of the sound, for I fancied that, where there were don- 
keys, there too, most surely, would be men. The ground on all sides of me 
seemed thoroughly void and lifeless, but at last I got down into a hollow, and 
presently a sudden turn brought me within thirty yards of an Arab encamp- 
ment. The low, black tents which I had so long lusted to see were right be- 
fore me, and they were all teeming with live Arabs —men. women, and chil- 
dren. I wished to have let my party behind know where i was; but I recol- 
lected that they would be able to trace me by the prints of my horse's hoofs in 
the sand; and having to do with Asiatics, I felt the danger of the slightest 
movement which might be looked upon as a sign of irresolution. Therefore, 
without looking behind me— without looking to the right, or to the left—I 
rode straight up towards the foremost tent. Before this was strewn a semi- 
circular fence of dead boughs, through which there was an opening opposite 
to the front of the tent. As I advanced, some twenty or thirty of the most 
uncouth looking fellows imaginable came forward to meet me. In their ap- 
pearance they shewed nothing of the Bedouin blood; they were of many co- 
lours, from dingy brown to jet black, and some of these last had much of the 
negro look about them. They were tall, powerful fellows, but awfully ugly. 

They wore nothing but the Arab shirts, confined at the waist by leathern 
belts. I advanced to the gap left in the fence, and at once alighted from my 
horse. The chief greeted me after his fashion by alternately touching first my | 
hand and then his own forehead, as if he were conveying the virtue of the touch 
like a spark of electricity. Presently I found myself seated upon a sheep-skin, | 


The herrings by millions and | 


The entire take of the fleet next | 'T; 
evening did not amount to half that number — the singularly imposing scene | 


| More were put into his hands to supply the place of Shakspeare. 
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which was spread for me under the sacred shade of Arabian canvass. The 
tent was of a long, narrow, oblong form, and contained a quantity of men, 
women, and children so closely huddled together, that there was seareely one of 
them who was not in actual contact with his neighbour. The moment I had 
taken my seat, the chief repeated his salutations in the most enthusiastic man- 
ner; and then the people, having gathered densely about me, got hold of my 
unresisting hand, and passed it round like a claret jug for the benefit of every- 
body. The women soon brought me a wooden bow! full of buttermilk, and 
welcome indeed came the gift to my hungry and thirsty soul. 
After some time my party, as I had expected, came up, and when poor 
Dthemetri saw me on my sheep-skin, “the life and soul” of this ragamuffin 


| party, he was so astounded that he even failed to check his ery of horror; he 


plainly thought that now, at last, the Lord had delivered me (interpreter and 
all) into the hands of the lowest Philistines. Mysseri carried a tobacco pouch 
slung at his belt, and as soon as its contents were known, the whole population 
of the tent began begging like spaniels for bits of the beloved weed. I con- 
cluded, from the abject mani.er of these people, that they could not possibly 
be thorough-bred Bedouins ; and I saw, too, that they must be in the very last 
stage of misery, for poor indeed is the man in these climes who cannot com- 
mand a pipeful of tobacco. I began to think that I had fallen amongst 
thorough savages, and it seemed likely enough that they would gain their very 
first knowledge of civilisation by ravishing and studying the contents of my 
dearest portmanteaus; but still my impression was, that they would hardly 
venture upon such an attempt. I observed, indeed, that they did not offer me 
the bread and salt, which I had understood to be the pledges of peace amongst 
wandering tribes; but I fancied that they refrained from this act of hospital- 
ity, not in consequence of any hostile determination, but in order that the no- 
tion of robbing me might remain for the present an “ open question.” I after- 
wards found that the poor fellows had no bread to offer. They were literally 
“out at grass.” It is true that they had a scanty supply of milk from goats, 
but they were living almost entirely upon certain grass stems, which were just 
in season at that time ofthe year. These, if not highly nourishing, are plea- 
sant enough to the taste, and their acid juices came gratefully to thirsty lips. 
—From Eothen, just published, 


Se 
LITERARY “LIONS.” 
Serseant Tatrovurp. 


Tuomas Noon Tatrounrp was born at Reading, and received the whole of 
his education in that town, under the superintendence of the late Dr. Valpy 





| —the same Dr. Valpy to whom he dedicates his “ Ion,” and to whom he has 
| paid in print a glowing and well-merited eulogium. 
| tinguished himself at school, and to have been, after the late Baron Bolland, 


He is said to have dis- 
the favourite pupil of his master. “He had no sense of injury,” says 
Talfourd, speaking of his master, “but as something to be forgiven.” 


Mr. Talfourd exhibited an early predilection for the drama; but his 
parents, grave and serious-thinking people, content with admiring the verses 
of Isaac Watts and the Olney Hymns of Cowper, allowed their religious 


| scruples to subdue an inherent relish for the dramatic wonders of our island 


poetry. But young Talfourd, after a time, overcame, in some measure, the 
| conscientious scruples of his friends, and the “ Sacred Dramas” of Hannah 
Of these 


dramas he says, in after life, that “stiff and cumbrous as they now seem, I 


| owe to their author that debt of gratitude which others may perhaps share 


_ with me, who have first looked on the world of literature through the net- 
work of sincere but exclusive opinions.” 

From Hannah More he got a glimpse of the acted drama. “I was long 
haunted,” he says, “ by the idle wish to write a tragedy; and many hours 
did I happily, but vainly, spend in sober’ contemplations of its theme. I 
tried to wreathe several romantic and impossible stories, which I fashioned 
into evening walks, into acts, and began to write a scene; but however 
pleased I might be with the outline of these fantasies, [ was too much dis- 
gusted with the alternate baldness and fustian of the blank verse which I 
produced, in the attempt to execute them, to proceed.” Tis first insight 
into Shakspeare must indeed have been a treat—a change from Hannah 


| More, and a realisation of all his own correct but half-matured ideas of 
| the drama. 


The blank-verse of his first attempts was nothing more than a clever echo 
of the school of Addison and Rowe. ‘This kind of musie with one note is 
easily acquired. A boy with half an ear (like Prynne from out the pillory) 
will catch this cuckoo-kind of song, and write you fifty lines off at a heat. 
The real blank-verse of English poetry is not so easily caught. With the 
music of Shakspeare still ringing in your ears, it is just as impossible to copy 
his numbers, as it is to write in the spirit in which he wrote. This some- 
thing so easy till you try, Mr. Talfourd was obliged to give up; and, not- 
withstanding the stolen pleasures he received from the plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, was induced, at last, perhaps luckily, to fix on Wordsworth for 
his model in the music of his numbers. 

If he was long in choosing his blank-verse, he was still longer in selecting 
a subject; and his first story, that of “lon,” has a good deal of the first- 
class schoolboy about it, while in the selection it exhibits a greater intimacy 
with the books read at Dr. Valpy’s school, than it does with the authors of 
our romantic drama, Mr. Talfourd has always been a cautious and careful 
writer ; we commend him for this: he did not rush headlong into print, but 

| kept his peace and his performance nine years before he put it privately in 
print, and sought an imprimatur from the Cato of his little cirele. He tried 
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_ honours, nor do we hear any pleasant whisperings abroad that he has oc- 








a second edition with his admirers, and with the same success, but was stil] | Wrenson i Tue Fiereenta Cewreny.— The architectural appearance of . 


fearful of publishing, and still unwilling to trust it for representation on the | 
stage. The request of friends and the solicitations of Mr. Macready at last | 
overcame these scruples, and “ Ion” was acted at Covent Garden theatre for | 
the first time, and for Mr. Macready’s benefit, on the night of the 26th of | 
May, 1836. The public at large wondered with a foolish face of praise, and | 
men of genius hinted approbation, while the theatre rang with plaudit upon 
audit. 
. The story of “Ton” was at first written in prose, and in successive scenes 
as we now see it. Ben Jonson wrote all his verses in this way, “ for so his | 
master Camden had taught him ;” there was therefore more malice than wit | 
in the saying, that Dr. Valpy’s rod was still wanting to complete the meta- | 
morphose, and whip the original prose into after poetry. 
His timidity was overcome, in some degree, by the indulgence awarded to | 
his “ Ion,” and in a Christmas vacation he composed a second tragedy, “ The | 
Athenian Captive.” He was spurred on to this attempt from a desire to 
assist Mr. Macready in the cause of the acted drama. “The Athenian Cap- | 


tive” was a hit, but not in the same degree as “ Ion,” and Mr. Macready as 
Thoas added a new hero to his list of successful characters. 

Glad to escape from the dry studies of the law, he composed, in 1839, at | 
Glandwr, in North Wales, his “ Glencoe, or the Fate of the Macdonalds,” | 
founded on the well-known massacre, as related by Scott in the “ Tales of a | 
Grandfather.” The grand scenery of the Highlands suggested the subject, 
and the noble landsapes of North Wales confirmed and completed the 
desire. The MS. of « Glencoe” was entrusted, on his return, to the critical | 
dissection of Mr. Dickens, who is said to have read it with the deepest | 
interest, and to bere laid it before Mr. Macready as the work of a stranger. 
The actor and ex-lessee is said not to have recognised the hand of the author 
of “lon” in the new performance. Be this as it may, Mr. Macready recom- | 
mended it to Mr. Webster of the Haymarket, and undertook, at the same 
time, to play the hero of the piece. Mr.Webster at once willingly con- 
sented. and the new tragedy of “ Glencoe” was acted for the first time on 
the 25d of May, 1840, as the work of a new aspirant for dramatic honours. 
As ome successful scene followed upon another, the friends entrusted with 
Mr. Talfourd’s secret began to let the secret out; and before the whole play 
was performed, two-thirds of the audience were acquainted with the author's 
name. We were sorry at the time for this, and we are sorry still. The 
success of the play had been perfectly complete without the seeming claptrap 
of a disclosure... Serjeant Talfourd's desire was to achieve applause as an 
unknown author, throwing aside the usual advantages of having friends, and 
relying on the merits alone of his performance for success or for condemna- 
tion. If the disguise was not complete, the triumph at least was; and this, 
his third successful tragedy, put a third tragic laurel on the brow of an able, 
upright, and poetic-minded lawyer. A rare union, indeed, that of law and 
poetry, almost unique in the annals of our literature. Serjeant Talfourd has 
taken Westminster Hall into Poet's Corner. 

Four years have elapsed since Serjeant Talfourd last sought tragic 


eupied another Christmas vacation in a dramatic way, and that he is about to 
give us, in his own name or in disguise, another “Ion” or another 
“ Glencoe.” He has lately collected his three tragedies and certain sonnets 
into a neat and cheap pocket volume, affixing for his motto ; — 


1 left no calling for this idle trade ; 
No duty broke —— 


He has not completed the line, “no father disobeyed ;” nor could he, for 
though his tragedies will do more good, and reflect more honour on his 





| eountry, than the “ Sacred Dramas” of Miss More, he has still, we are glad 


; 


to think, disobeyed his father, while he has obeyed, in the purity of his 
writings, the spirit and real intent of his father’s wishes. 

Mr. Talfourd has sat in Parliament for his native town of Reading. His 
Copyright Bill (since carried by Lord Mahon) has endeared his name to 
every right-thinking English author; while his several speeches in its behalf 
contain Wp am and bursts of eloquent endurance and passionate indigna- 
tion. e is married, has a large circle of friends, and a still larger one of 
public admirers. — Pictorial Times. 


eS 


Maxine tee Mosr or a Panic. — A merchant of Valencia was waiting 
the appearance of a vessel laden with contraband goods. Having at length 
espied the desired ship in the offing, he much wished to board her, but dared 
not, in consequence of the shore being covered with custom-house officers. 
A sudden thought struck him. Running along the shore with seeming tre- 
pidation and panic towards the city, he vociferously cried out, “ Cabrera! 
Cabrera!” At this name, quickly caught up, and repeated on all sides by 
the terrified population, the custom-house officers, not the less so, fled in 
their turn, to take refuge in the city ; a general panic ensued, and from every 
point in the country, every one fled with such articles the most precious as 
could possibly be conveyed away at the moment. ‘The gates of Valencia 
remained shut for three days following after this alarm. An enormous 
crowd of men, women, and mules, from the country, were assembled under 
the walls, and erying in accents of despair to be let into the city; but the 
inhabitants refused to open the gates, fearing to introduce, with the fugitives, 
the terrible devastator. By favour of this panic and disorder, the smuggler 


| landed his contraband goods we ae by the flying and terrified Valen- 


cians} and the merchant “lav 


; 


in his sleeve.” — Col. Tucker's Camp and 
Cabinet. 
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the town at this period differed but little from what it had been during the | 
previous century. Some indications of advancing taste were, however, to be | 


found in the ornamental wood-work of the overhanging gables of the houses, 
and in the beautiful oriel windows which here and there adorned the better 
kind of residences, The town was by no means thickly populated, and the 
dwellings of the inhabitants were in many instances separated from each other 
by neat little gardens, blooming with roses and fragrant with honeysuckles, 


| The furniture and domestic habits even of the most influential persons in the 


place were of a simple order. ‘“ The gentry of that period drank but little 
wine, had no foreign luxuries, rarely kept male servants except‘for husbandry, 
and seldom travelled beyond the county in which they resided. We have 
reached in this age so high a pitch of luxury that we can hardly believe or 
comprehend the frugality of ancient times, and have in general formed mis- 
taken notions as to the habits of expenditure which then prevailed. ‘ Sir 
John Fortescue speaks of five pounds a year as a fair living for a yeoman, 
a class of whom he is not at all inclined to diminish the importance,’” ‘The 
dresses, however, which were worn in the fifteenth century, were not in keeping 
with the simplicity of domestic conveniences and habits ; for however plain 
our ancestors might be in their arrangements at home, they made a decidedly 
dashing appearance when they came abroad. The long-toed shoes were, 
during the period of which we speak, longer than ever, till in the vagaries of 
fashion they changed their form, and expanded vastly in breadth ; whereupon 
Parliament, in its legislative wisdom, restricted the breadth of a man's shoe 
to six inches, The tippets of the hoods reached to the ground ; high caps 
with feathers were also worn; and low robes trimmed with fur, in some cases 
having sleeves, in others simply arm-holes, were deemed exceedingly graceful. 
The ladies were fond of lofty head-dresses adorned with horns, and robes 
not unlike the riding-habits of the present day, with trains which in walking 
were thrown over the arm. Many a gentleman and many a dame thus 
attired in the costume of the age— a Justice Shallow and a Mrs. Ford, for 
instance, are seen by the eye of fancy enlivening the picture of the Windsor 
of that day, walking along the streets or sitting, under the shadow of a noble 
elm on a summer’s afternoon. — Windsor in the Olden Time. 


Casrena AND THE Parest. — One day, having discovered that a priest, 
who was employed in the receipt of imposts, had made a peasant pay twice 
over the same sum, Cabrera ordered him to be shot. The Bishop of Mon- 
donedo, president of the Carlist junta of Arragon, addressed a complaint to 
Don Carlos of this unheard of violation of the privileges of the clergy. 
“ Priests,” he said, “could not be executed without an express order from 
the king, and after having been condemned by ecclesiastical judges.” Don 
Carlos wrote himself to Cabrera on the subject, recommending him to have 
some regard towards the ministers of the church in future. ‘ The Bishop 
of Mondonedo,” replied Cabrera, “ has imposed upon your Majesty ; I have 
not had a priest shot, but a wicked thief. In times past, thieves used to be 
crucified ; at present I shoot them: Jos tiempos camibian los costumbres — 
time changes customs.”— Col, Tucker's Camp and Cabinet. 


Surerstitions or Scorch Fishermen.—Fishermen are great observers, on 
setting out on an expedition, of “ first feet ;” they have an ominous dislike 
of being asked, on such occasions, where they are going ; they entertain a 
special dread of being counted; and the appearance of a hare in their lanes 
or on the shore,would fill with consternation a whole village.—-North British 
Review, No. 2. 

Outven Cromwett 1x Winpsor Castte.— During the Commonwealth, 
Windsor Castle was in the possession of Oliver Cromwell. ‘The Parliament 
determined upon selling it, to replenish the resources for national purposes ; 
but the measure was never carried into effect, and the usurper often made 
the venerable structure the place of his lordly residence. Here did his 
vigorous mind often revolve those plans of policy which, whatever may be 
thought of his usurpation, raised England to a point of greatness in the 


estimation of foreign nations, which commanded their respect ; and here did} 


he display, as a husband, a father, and a man, those domestic virtues which 


his bitterest enemies cannot deny that he possessed, and which fully placed |) 


him en a level, as to private character, with the monarch whose throne he 


had usurped. We are told that, in his latter days, when he had made him- | 


self many enemies, and it was known that his life was in danger, the rough 
old soldier and statesman might be seen, with a coat of mail under his 
doublet, sauntering with slow steps along the castle terrace, abstracted in 
thought, while he occasionally threw furtive glances on each side of him, in 
dread of the sword or bullet of the assassin. Perhaps, too, here sometimes 
occurred the touching cireumstance of his visiting twice a-day the apartments 
of his venerable mother, who lived with him, to give her ocular demonstration 
that her son “ Noll,”” whom she loved and was proud of, was still alive ; for 
the old lady was in constant fear for him, and thought every pistol that was 
discharged was aimed at him.— Windsor in the Olden Time. 


Tue Suoa Covnrny. —I reseated myself and commenced my examination 
of the country. Numerous towns and villages were in sight, all occupying the 
tops of small hills, which formed the limits of observation, at the distance of 
not more than three miles. The little savannah where we were seated ap- 
peared surrounded by a narrow, well-wooded belt, beyond which, on the 
rising slopes of the hills, could be seen fields of cotton-bushes, and of the 
high Jawaree maize, cultivated nearly to the summits, where a few green 
trees overhung conical straw-thatched roofs, resting upon low wattled walls, 
which is the general character, differing only in size, of all Abyssinian 
houses. — Johnston’s Travels in Abyssinia. 
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| would wish to burn. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


An Appeal to the Guardians of the West London Union. 
Wilson and Ogilvy. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Tue son of Southey has thought it justice to 
his father’s reputation to interfere with the recent 
publication by Mr. Murray of a “ Life of Crom- 
well,” written by the poet. This biography is in 
every way unworthy of the author of “ The Life 
of Nelson.” It is full of the worst feelings of old 
Tory times, is quite destitute of novelty, and dis- 
plays no research ; indeed, it refers merely to three 
or four common authorities; and is altogether 
just what was wanted some years ago for an 
anonymous Quarterly article, and exactly what 
any man who wishes well to Southey’s memory 
The two following letters 


|| tell the story : — 


To tHe Epriror or tHe “ Times,.”—Sir,— You 


| will oblige me by inserting in your paper the 


following notice : — A “ Life of Oliver Cromwell,” 
by Robert Southey, LL. D., &c., has lately been 
published by Mr. Murray. Neither of Mr. 
Southey's executors, nor any of his family, are 
aware that he ever wrote a life of Oliver Crom- 
well ; but they are aware that, many years ago, he 
contributed an article to the “ Quarterly Review ” 
on that subject. How far Mr. Murray has a 


| right to reprint in a separate form (with the 
| author’s name prefixed) an article written under 


the implied understanding that it should be 


anonymous, is a question to be decided by legal | 


opinions. It is, however, due to my father’s re- 
putation that an article, composed expressly for a 
review, should not be mistaken for a professed 


biography of Oliver Cromwell by Robert Southey. 


I have not read the work in question; but if it be 
not a reprint of an old article from the “ Quar- 
terly Review,” it is not written by my father. I 


'|| remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


| he can easily obtain a single-handed triumph over 


ee eeeeeeeneEeeeeneeeneeeeee 


Cockermouth, Sept. 18. 


To tue Eprror or tHE “ Times.” —Sir,—As Mr. 
Charles Southey has publicly addressed you, 
without communicating with me, on the subject 
of the “ Life of Cromwell,” by his late father, 
published in the “ Colonial and Home Library,” 
I am compelled to seek, through your kindness, 
the same means of publicly replying to him. The 
“ Life of Cromwell” is taken from the “ Quar- 
terly Review, as is stated in the first page of the 
contents of the reprint. The right of publishing 
separately articles from the “ Quarterly,” acquired 
by an outlay of at least 90,000/. paid to authors 
for the copyright alone, has been frequently exer- 
cised by the publisher in the case of the “ Quar- 
terly Review.” 
publishers of the “ Edinburgh.” 
portion of the late Mr. Southey’s contributions to 
the “ Quarterly ” were printed in a separate form, 
with his name, during his lifetime; and I have 
now in my possession a list, in his handwriting, of 
other articles which he was willing to see re- 
published with his name, whenever the publisher 
of the “ Quarterly Review ” should think proper 
——his article on the “ Life of Cromwell” being 
included in the list. I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

Albemarle Street, Sept. 20. 


—$<———— 


Emicration. — Now, there is not really a 
grander or a kinder thought than what is called 
“a scheme of extended emigration.” 
and extend—to pursue the setting sun, and 


Cuartes C. Souruey. 


Joun Murray. 


The same has been done by the | 
A considerable | 








To move | 


wear pathways across the ocean — to people desert | 
shores — to wrest the first-fruits of victory from | 


rugged nature, and found great empires — this 
seems the glorious destiny of the British race. It 
is an instinet in our souls — it is developed in our 
nurseries and in our schools, Every British child 


is taught that he needs only nature, or the gentler | 


savageness of uncivilised men to work upon, and 
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the wilderness, over tribes. The opening genius 
of the schoolboy is nursed in the midst of dawning 
empires. From the deep springs of the great 
eastern monarchies he passes to the heroic begin- 
nings of Grecian liberty and glory; and through 
the brilliant crowd of Egean and Mediterranean 
colonies he travels on to the rude foundations of 
Rome—to her early difficulties, herawful progress, 
her universal grandeur. 





soon wears out. But if, on the contrary, the ‘air 
be damp and stagnant, and the soil level, ‘the 
respiratory function is worse performed ; there, 
the air doing less, the food is required to do more, 
and the stomach and digestive organs not being 
able to digest the food in sufficient quantity to 
supply the nerves, the latter are empty and craving, 
though the former is full. Here we have the 


Thence history takes up | strange phenomenon of a person eating heartily, 


with him another tale, and out of the decay of | perhaps too heartily, and still craving more; such 


Rome reproduces the conquerors and possessors of 
the world, amongst whom he stands. 

So noble, so soul-inspiring is this vision of his- 
tory and of hope, in which one hardly knows what 
is done, what remains to be done, and where the 
golden future is marked off from the glorious 


colonisation is not with us the passion of the great 
as well as the necessity of the humble. Why do 
not our nobility themselves endeavour to surpass 
our Norman ancestors or predecessors in their 
titles, by substituting the conquests of peace for 
the conquests of war, by heading their countrymen 
across, not channels but oceans, and adding new 
realms, not to the honours of one selfish man, but 
to the uses of the human race? Every thing is 
made to hand. Their armament is ready and 
waiting. They enjoy, or should enjoy, such 
a position, such a hold on affection, on respect 
and obedience, so helpful a government, such 
openings, such facility of men and means, as no 
other aristocracy does, or ever did, or most probably 
ever will. Starving myriads,wait the call of these 
illustrious chiefs. Did the rank and wealth of 
this country once lead the way, the many forms of 
poverty and dependence would follow, not so much 
willingly and readily, as without even doubt or 
choice — mere shadows following their sub- 
stance. Total banishment and absolute sur- 
render of home, wealth, and position, are not 
necessary, though they would have proportionate 
effect. But the sacrifice of a few years’ income, 
a temporary absence from friends and equals, a 
mere sojourn on the edge of the wilderness, or 
even an occasional visit by the twelve days’ steamers, 
would establish and elevate thousands of their 
degraded countrymen, remove vast evils at home, 
create vast blessings abroad, and, what is worth 
taking into account at this time of day, would 
restore the lustre of faded rank, and answer the 
often repeated question— What is the use of the 
English gentry ? — Times. 

New Buiopine Act, — This very important act 
has not, as has been stated, yet come into force, 
except so far as the appointment of officers. It is 
to be regretted that, although the subject of 
drainage has been placed under the supervision of 
competent persons, the rights, powers, jurisdic- 
tion, and authority of the commissioners of sewers 
is preserved. The constitution of the commission 
is certainly anything but favourable to the elu- 
cidation of scientific principles, and if it may be 
judged from the frequent failure of new and ex- 
pensive sewers, still less of sound practice. A 


| remarkable instance of this is recorded in the 


“ First Report of the Commissioners for Inquiry 
into the State of Large Towns.”—(See Mr. Ste- 
ven’s Evidence, page 137.) It appears that this 
gentleman is extensively employed in the drainage 
of the new roads and buildings at Bayswater, and 
that so strong was his conviction of the unscien- 
tific construction presented by the commissionery, 
that he not only protested against its adoption, 
but petitioned the commissioners to allow him, at 
his own expense, to construct an experimental 
sewer, pledging himself to remove it, and recon- 
struct it in accordance with their wishes, if found 
inadequate. This very reasonable request was 
peremptorily refused, and it would seem actual 
proceedings were taken to prevent the experiment, 
although on private ground, ‘This extraordinary 
fact appears in evidence, page 250. 

Use axp Asuse or Srimutants.— If persons 
in hot climates drink wine, spirits, or malt liquors, 
there is an excess of function in the whole nervous 
system incompatible with health, and the person 





a person complains of a “ sinking” of the stomach, 
and is always relieved by good wine and brandy. 
Provided that the digestive organs, and the liver 
in particular, are not previously injured by their 
use, this will be desired by all those who are in- 


| fluenced by “ total abstinence ” doctrines, because, 
past, that we can never cease to wonder why | 


until very recently, we have been in the habit of 
viewing all food for one use only — namely, nutri- 


tion, overlooking in our philosophy the other | 


great function in the animal machine—namely, 
the generation of the galvanoid foree, which is to 
the body what steam is to the ship, or what gra- 
vity is to the earth as a planet. — Professor Schultz, 


Taz New Comer. — By observations at the 
Cambridge observatory, on the night of Septem- 
ber 15., the place of the comet discovered at 
Hamburg on September 6. was as follows: — 
At September 15., 13h. 26,6 min., Greenwich 
mean solar time; right ascension, Oh, 44 min, 
29,9 sec. ; declination south, 12 deg. 53 min. 
32 sec. 

Tue New Royat Excuanes. — The p 
of this structure is so far advanced, that the com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s have announced to the sub- 
scribers that the subscription-room will be pre- 
pared for the transaction of business in a short 
time. The centre area of the Exchange is nearly 
all laid down with the tesellated pavement. The 
building is entirely cleaned externally, and work- 
men are employed in placing the flag stones, 
many of which are from eight to ten feet square. 
Iron gas pillars are erected at short distances from 
each other, on every side of the edifice, and the 
gas pipes are almost all fixed. The mechanism of 
the clock is now being put up. 

Novet Use or Lamr-rosts,—Independent of 
the lamp-posts of the metropolis being made to 
serve the purpose of direction to the receiving 
houses of the General and Twopenny posts, they 
now serve to point out the names of the streets, 
The parish of St. Mary-le-Strand appears to be 
the first to use them for this purpose, in having a 
square of und glass, instead of plain, fi in 
the side of the lamp facing the Strand, and the 
name of the street or court, at the corner of which 
the lamp is placed, painted in large black letters 
on it, thus obviating the difficulty hitherto ex- 
perienced, at night in particular, of finding the 
street wanted, To foreigners, and those unae~* 
quainted with London, this excellent plan, when 
adopted throughout every parish, will prove most 
beneficial. 

Tue Wuire on Bary 
the victim of all who, ignorant of its value, can 
get a shot at it. “ As a constant destroyer of rats 
and mice,” says the historian of British birds, 
“the services performed by them for the agri- 
culturist has obtained for them a toleration which 
they well deserve.” This remark applies to some 
very enlightened localities: here he obtains no 
mercy. The number of mice this bird must 
destroy is very great, as a vigilant observer has 
seen him return to his nest with his prey every 
five minutes. The gardener complains of the 
destruction of his early crop of peas by mice, but 
he feels no hesitation or remorse at having a shot 
at the bird who would be of essential service to 
him in preserving his produce from these depre- 
dators. 

Cuivatrous Fotty.—As an example of the ex- 
quisite follies towhich chivalry gave birth, we may 
mention that a band of youthful knights sallied 
forth to the wars of France, wearing « e 
over one eye, determining to see but the other, 
till their prowess should have won the favour of 
their ladies. — Windsor in the Olden Time. 
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AINSWORTH’ 


WILL CONTAIN THE 


S$ MAGAZINE 


COMMENCEMENT OF 


REVELATIONS OF LONDON, 


W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ, 


WITH 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON 


STEEL BY “ PHIZ.Y 


LONDON: JOHN MORTIMER, ADELAIDE STREET. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


ATENT PARAGON CAMPHINE | 


P LAMPS.— The perfection of these Lamps over the Vesta 
been happily attained by the invention of two liel flat rings 
-—a large and a smaller forming a cone round the margin of the 
wick, which cause a rapid reverberation of air against the flame — 
thus condensing ¢ particle of volatilised vapour, it is free from 
smoke or smell, having perfect combustion, and in full action, 
emits a light equal to sixteen wax candies, — 
houses, 4) and 42. n, and 16. Norton Folgate, will contain, 
throughout the season, all the most elegant recherché and new 
gotjorne, comprising Ormolu, China, Glass, and Opal. Old Oil 
Amps fitted with the P. m Heads for 2is. A 

Apparatus applied to the 

recommended by Dr. Ure, is delivered in screw cans by C. 
Fen 4s. per gallon. —4i and 42. Barbican, and 16. Norton 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 


\) and injurious Metals called Nickel and German Silver, sup- 
by the introduction of a new — pee matchless 
Som Weigute, alded ky & percon ot bétenss in the anteigamation of 
’ a person n on 
Strack es toneeched is Ghetes to Public Notice the moet beau- 
tiful Article ever yet otred, posses all the richness of Silver 
in , with all ite du lity aol hastens — with its perfect 
rreetnen In use; undergoing, as it .a C 
which all that is nanseous in Mixed Metals is entirely extracted — 
resisting ali Acids — may he as silver, and is manufactured 
into every Article for the Table and Sideboard : 
and Forks, Fiddle 16s. Gd. doz. 
ditto . ° ° 12e.6d. — 
e e be, Ged. 
Tongs . ° . ° . la. 3d, 

. Warsow begs the Public will understand 
cul his own, and that Silver is not more different from Gold, 
than his Metal is from all others —on its intrinsic merit alone he 

it to be tested, and from the dai y (nseeactng qteatame he 
ves, he is convinced that nothing can prevent its becoming an 
article of universal wear. C.W 


. Warson's handsomely Iiutesrnaren 
tatcoux and Paice Coanenrt is just ppmmes, and Families 


Thdd. 
. Od, 


Table Spoons anes 
Dessert ditto ’ Od. 


tie etal Book, whieh macy bx hed Gnatio, end Fost ree fro the | 


HE ATRAPILATORY, or LIQUID HAIR 


DYE ; the only dye that really answers for all colours, and 
sealed 50-dalng, bout os the hair grows, as it never fi 

or acq that unnatural red or purple tint common to all other 
and SONS fidence, recom- 


can, with the greatest con 
mand above dye as infallible, if done at their establishment ; | 
and ladies or e 


gentlemen re: —y 4 are uested to bring their 
friends, or servants, with hem see how it is used, which will 
enable ~ to do it vee without pe Gane of failure. 

vate apartmen voted entirely ve pu 

and some of their establishment having used it, the effect produced 
can be at once seen. They think it necessary to add, that by at- 
tending strictly to instructions given with each bottle of dye, 
— persons have succeeded equally well without coming 


Address, ROSS and SONS, 119 and 120. Bishopagate Street, the 
celebrated Perruquiers, Pertumers, Hair-cutters, and Hair-dyers. 
N.B. Families at their own residences, whatever the 
distance. 
TELESCOPES FOR TOURISTS. 
IRST-RATE OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
at the foll reduced Prices, ALFRED F. EDEN 
with Andrew Pritchard), No..14. Fish Street Hill, 
as-from Gravesend to Tilbury Fort, 
10s. ; five Miles, from. Greenwich Park, i. 1s, ; twenty 
Miles, as Calais from Dover Castle, 3/.; an Achromatic Micro- 
scope, with the latest improvements (magnifying power 500 lineal, 
1 IR of Daguerreot} aT cehocion be oble 
. ;aRO0mM y pparatus, by whic 
any person can take Portraits or Views 


Pilates, 7/. 7s. ; 1 r sized instruments, 10/. las. ; Spec- 
tacles, best Blue Steel ond ‘ebbles, 11. 48. ; ditto, best Glass, I6e. 
Letters, enclosing a Post-office order, wil 


ny person can be suited with Spectacles by return of Post, by | 
ng a piece of the old glass, or by stating at what distance | 


the eyes they can read a newspaper. 
The Trade supplied. 


A COOL HEAD A LUXURY. 


IGGE’S VEGETABLE ROSE HAIR 
) WASIHT is acknowledged as never-failing in its cooling, as- 


t, and invigorating properties, rendering the Hair clean, 
curling and . Menufestory. No. 65. Cheapside, London. 
me 


ry, 
Apparatus in extensive variety. 


HE GOLDEN CEMENT for STOPPING | 


DECAVED TEETH, prepared by Mesers. BROWNE and 
ARTWRIGUT, - Jentists, removed from 114. Strand, 
22. Fleet Street. s preparation is very superior to anything 
sold, and can be used by persons themselves without a 

as full instructions for its use are enclosed. It is applied 

the slightest pain, prevents and cures the tooth- 

es yed teeth sound and useful for life, and renders 
extraction unnecessary. Sold in kets at 44. 6d. cach. Can be 
sent by post free. Mevers. B. C. likewise supply every de- 
of Artificial Teeth in their well known superior style. — 


oe a ee oupeeite St. Dunstan's Church, next 


| Rov the Season. 


the Paragon | 


esta for 6s. The Spirit anal ee The Wines and Sp rits have been selected with the most careful 


does, a Chemical Process, by | 


fades | 


A 
Scenery, or copy Pic- 
Saves, bn three minutes, in mahogany case, complete, with twelve | 


1 have prompt atten- | 


*, Combs, Sponges, Cutlery, and Shaving | paainnarinnanngrenmeateieets 
| Penovse, 2 and FIRE-IRON WARE- 
lie 


THE BANQUETING HALL, 


OSHERVILLE GARDENS, GRAVES- 

END. Gala Nights, Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, 
he accommodation at this delightful 
and popular place of recreation is of the most varied and extensive 
character, the Banqueting Hall alone being capable of seating 1000 


©. Watson's Ware. | Persons. The Refreshments are entirely supplied by Mr. Little- 


john of King William Street, London. 


A cold Collation at is. 
per head, always on the Table. 


An Ordinary every Day at 2 


| o'clock ; charge 2s. per head. Dinners for Private Parties with 


pour, Fish, White Bait, Poultry, &e. Tea and Coffee from is. per 


On Gala Nights, the Supper Tables are opened at 9 o'clock. 


attention, and will be found of the choicest qualities. Confection- 
ory. tage. Beer, Soda W ater, Lemonade, &c., supplied throughout 
e Grounds. 


SUPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES AND SPLENDID GILT 
PICTURE FRAMES. 


HARLES M‘LEAN, 78. FLEET STREET, 


J tfully informs the Trade, Artists, Upholsterers, and 
the Public, that they can poses with LOOKING GLASSES 
and PICTURE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices 
ater ey + May be had — - free by 

eng pert ic ngdom, large eects wings, re- 
resenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ure frames, and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs expressly for manufactory. The trade su 
lied with frames in the compo. Fancy w frames and mould- 
,» and room borderings. Old frames repaired and re-gilt. 
Glasses re-silvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery. All goods not approved of in three months taken back, 
and money returned. 
The beautiful Art-Union print of “ Una,” framed for 6s. upwards. 


ATENT ELECTRO PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in every variety, at the Establishments of the 


Patentees. 
ELKINGTON and Co. 
WFST-END_—22. REGENT STREET, corner of Jermyn Street. 
CITY —45. MOORGATE STREET. 

The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under 
their licence, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their own 
manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality only, 
which invariably bear their mark, “ E. and Co."’ undera crown.— 
Old articles replated and gilt. 


E MPLOYMENT. — Persons having a little 

time to spare are apprised that AGENTS continue to be 

*P »ointed in London and country towns by the EAST INDIA 

>A COMPANY, for the SALE of their celebrated gg 4 

9. Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate Street). ey are 

packed in showy leaden canisters, from one ounce to a pound, 

| with the price and weight marked on each packet, and but little 

trouble is occasioned by the sale. The licence is only Ils. per 

annum, and many during the last nineteen years have realised 

considerable incomes by agency, without Is. let or loss. Ap- 
plication to be made (if by letter, post paid) as above. 


GENUINE SECOND-HAND WATCHES, 
At H. Perring's, City Road, Fiadwwy, opposite the Artillery 
yround, 


N Gold, Silver, and Gilt Cases, many of which 
are manufactured by the best London Makers ; also some first- 
rate Geneva Watches. The public are informed that the whole of 
the Stock is genuine forfei preptety, collects from the various 
Pawnbrokers in and about London; thatevery Watch is warranted 
to perform well, being cleaned and carefully examined before sub- 
mitted in a retail shape; and as to price and quality, they must 
avs = oe et Wate a pains ered for less than 
alf its original cost. Every variety of Watches repaired and ex- 
changed. Lunette Glasses fitted, 6d. each. 
N.B. Any Watch not approved of, and returned within seven 
days, will be exchanged, or the ae returned, allowing Sper cent 
from the purchase. The trade supplied generally. 


\ RITING, Book-keeping, &c.—~ Persons of 

any . however bad their WRITING, may, in Eight 

| Lessons, acqu Ap myny an elegant and flowing style of Pen- 

| manship, " either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. rithmetic on a method requiring only one-third the 
time and mental labour usually requisite. Book-keeping as prac- 
tised in the Government, banking, and merchants’ offices. Short- 
hand, ac. Apply to Mr. SMART, at the Institution, 7. New Street, 
Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin's Lane. 


HOUSE, 3%. King William Street, 4 doors from London 
ge. GREEN and CONSTABLE respectfully inform the pub- 

*, they have an entire new stock of Fenders and Fire-irons, to 
meet the enepeasiong Ceased for light and chaste patterns at very 
moderate prices. . B. A large assortment of Cornice Poles, and 
Bands, and Rings. 

Families furnishing their houses, will find at GREEN and 
CONSTABLE'S old established Warchouses every article of 
useful and ornamental Ironmongery, including all that can be 
required for the furnishing of the smallest cot or largest 
mansion at moderate prices, according to the style wished for, 
a lists of every article required in furnishing a house 
for purpose of making a selection, forwarded to order in town 


| or country, free of expense. 


VERTISEMENTS. 


TO LADIES. 


OWLAND'S KALYDOR.— This royall 


tronised preparation is composed chiefly of Oriental - 
samic Exotics, and perfectly free from all mineral admixture. It 
exerts the most soothing, gentle, cooling, and fying action on 
the Skin; and most effectually dissipates all , Tan, Pimples, 
Blotches, Spots, Freckles, and other Cutaneous V isitations. 
radiant bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and deli- 
cacy it induces on the Hands, Arms, and Neck, render it indispen- 
sable to every toilet. 

It affords immediate relief in cases of Sun-burns, Stings of Insects 
or incidental Inflammation ; and is invaluable as a renovating an 
refreshing wash, in travelling, dating the heat and dust of summer, 

Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay all tion and 
tenderness of the Skin, and render it soft, smooth, and pleasant, 
Price 4s. 6. and 88. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 

CAUTION. — Its universally great demand excites the cupidity 
of unprincipled shopkeepers, who give the title of “ genuine ” 
KALYDOR to some compounds of their own manufacture of the 
most deleterious character, contain astringents utterly 
ruinous to the compiexien, and by their repellent action en - 
ing health. It is refore imperative on purchasers to see that 
the words “ROWLAND’S KALYDOR”’ are on. the w: ; 
and A. ROWLAND AND SON, 20. HATTON GARDEN, en- 
graved (by authority of the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps) on the 
Government Stamp affixed on each bottle. Sold by them and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 

*«* All other Articles sold under the same name are 
FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS ! 


52. FLEET STREET. 


NEW DISCOVERY in TEETH. — Mr. 


A HOWARD, Surgeon-dentist, 52. Fleet Street, has intro- 
uced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
fixed without spring-wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 
sermmble the natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from the 
originals by the closest observer. They will never change colour 
or decay, and will be found very superior to any t ever he- 
fore used. This method does not require the ex roots, 
or any painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaran to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion ; and that Mr. Howard's Inagroverent may be within reach 
of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at the lowest 
scale possible. Decayed Teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 
52. Fleet Street. — At Home from Ten till Five. 


——— euhspeenoare —_ 


CHUBB'S LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF SAFES, AND CASH 
BOXES. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT DETECTOR 


/) LOCKS give perfect security from false Keys and Picklocks, 
and also immediate notice of any attempt to open them. They 
are made of every size, and for all to which Locks are 
“Eiabb's Patent Fisc-proot Strong: Room, Safes, ® 

ubb’s nt Fire-proo ro! 
oney, Deeds, Pie Books, 


Boxes, form a complete security for 
&c., from Fire and Thieves. 

Cash Box Boxes of all dimensions 
the or Locks. 


8, Boxes, and Ja 
C. Chubb and Son, 57. St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 


Despatch 
on sale, or made to order, all fitted wi 


UDDEN DEATH.— There are many who 


\.) fear sudden death, and yet neglect the means of ting 
it, which is truly surprising, when it is well known many 
valuable lives are frequently saved by the pt eat 
of STIRLING’S STOMACH PILLS, wh without their 
might be lost before medical assistance could procured. It is, 
therefore, highly important at this season that they should be k: 
by every one, not only on account of their general efficacy for 
bilious and liver comp! a, but most particularly for their in- 
valuable properties in affording immediate relief in those painful 
and alarming complaints, apoplexy, windy spasms, gout in the 
stomach, sensation of suffocation, trembling, with fear of fallin 
fits, palpitation of the heart, violent throbbing of the temples, wi 
h he, &c. They act gently on the bowels, stimulate the liver, 
and quickly remove the causes that produce disease. — Prepared 
Slee Witiechaneh ie Boxes at ie Tid to. Sd-vte Oaths 
reet, apel, in boxes at Is. » 28. Od., 44, Gd., 5 
each. Caution.—The genuine have the name of J. W. Stirling 
engraved on the stamp. ‘ 


MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, FOR 
CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


MES JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 
4 


ING SYRUP. — This efficacious Remedy has been in gene- 
ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has numerous 
Children when suffering from Convulsions arising from painful 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums the Child 
will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and the inflammation reduced. 
It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the Teeth with 
ease ¢ and so pleasant that no Child will refuse to let its Gums be 
rubbed with te Parents should be Md pestionies to for 
JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to notice 
that the Names of Barnctay and Sons, 95. Farringdon Street, Lon- 
don (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the recipe), are on the Stamp 
affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 


CORY’S POWDERS FOR CHILDREN. 
(you's POWDERS for CHILDREN are 
J 


recommended to Mothers and Nurses, not only a remedy 
for, but as a preventive to, Fever in all cases of Teet , Measles, 
Scarlet Fever, Hooping Cough, Small Pox, Convulsions from 
Worms and Teething, Wasting of the Limbs, Jaundice, Fits, 
Diarrhea, Thrush, Inflammation of the Lungs, Croup, &c. The 
above complaints are invariably preceded by a pettishness of tem- 
r, accompanied by costiveness of the bowels, and a greater or 
ess degree of fever. To these little ailments attention should be 
particularly directed, for it is in this stage that these powders will 
commonly prevent further progress of disorder by promoting 
healthy secretions of the skin, liver, stomach, and bowels. Pre- 
red only by Wm. H. Cory, Surgeon A mecary, 8. Air Street, 
Piccadilly (late Surgeon Accoucheur to the Royal Lying-in Hos- 
ital, London); and sold by Barclay, 95. Farringdon Street ; 
anger, 150. Oxford Street; Prout, 229. Strand; and by most 
Medicine Venders in the binedom ; in packets, ls. lid., 28. 9d., 
4a. 6c., 108., and 1/. ls., duty included. Each packet has the sig- 
nature of W. H. Cory written on the Government Stamp, without 
which none are genuine. — Mr. Cory may be consulted a8 usual. 
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